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The “Doping” of Race Horses 


ETERINARIANS of Washington State 

College, in cooperation with the State 
Racing Commission, have undertaken meas- 
ures to decrease or eliminate the “doping”’ 
of race horses on the tracks of that state. 
During the past season, work has been in 
the immediate charge of Dr. N. G. Coving- 
ton, Assistant Professor of Physiology, 
Pharmacy and Materia Medica, and Mr. O. 
B. McRory, veterinary student, who is also 
a graduate pharmacist and chemist; and 
has been given every support by Dr. E. E. 
Wegner, dean of the veterinary school. 

The saliva test was used. A laboratory 
was set up at the track and the complete 
examinations made there. Usually only one or 
two of the winners of races were examined 
daily. However, examinations are made of 
any horse at the request of the stewards, 
officials or members of the racing commis- 
sion. The results were gratifying. 

Dean Wegner states that he believes the 
presence of the veterinarians at the track 
had a decided influence in restricting, if 
not completely preventing the doping. 

The doping of race horses and, in their 
day, of carriage horses, is very old. In 1818, 
Carver of New York City, said: “It is a 
well-known fact that many coachmen and 
grooms who have the charge or care of 
horses committed to them, are continually 


administering pernicious drugs or medicines 
or what is called ‘spiceing’ horses.” Even 
earlier, Lord Pembroke of England, said: 
“Any gentleman who permits his grooms to 
give his horses anything but gruel or mashes, 
will soon find himself on foot.” At that 
time, one convicted of “spiceing’’ a horse 
in England, was subject to transportation ; 
that is, banishment to the Colonies. 


When it is taken into consideration that 
the practice is at least more than a century 
old in this country and that it has probably 
never been absent from races maintained 
for the purpose of commercialized betting, 
it is not easy to take other than a pessimistic 
view of the outcome of measures for the 
prevention of doping. 

The saliva test for the detection of doping 
was employed in France long before it was 
instituted in Florida, Illinois or elsewhere 
in the United States, and there is more 
than a suspicion that its principal purpose 
at the French racing tracks is to allay the 
apprehensions and increase the gullibility of 
suckers, 

When the narcotics are administered as 
powders on the tongue, the saliva test has 
considerable value if the sample of saliva is 
taken soon. It is yet to be demonstrated how- 
ever, that it is dependable when the medica- 
ment is given by the hypodermic route. 
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States Delinquent in 
Animal Disease Control 


HE care of the health of our domestic 

animals demands among other things, a 
vital statistics service. Animal vital statistics 
are a primary requisite in the centralization 
of efforts toward the control of infectious 
and other diseases. Statistics of diseases re- 
veal information concerning their prevalence 
in certain localities, their course in different 
years, their dependence upon season and cli- 
mate, their variations incident to the size of 
flocks and to the rearing of offspring, their 
relationship to the soil, to feeding, to hy- 
gienic conditions, etc. The collection of mass 
statistics affords a basis for the investiga- 
tion of epizootics on a stupendous scale. It 
affords a basis also for uniform and system- 
atic action in combating live stock disease. 
Yet the states have not only neglected to col- 
lect systematically and to publish disease 
statistics, but have refused to divulge such 
information as comes into their possession 
incidentally in connection with routine meas- 
ures. A meat inspection service can be made 
a valuable source of disease statistics. It can 
collect information on tuberculosis, mastitis, 
echinococcosis, fascioliasis, trichinosis, cysti- 
cercosis, bacterial meat poisoning, etc., which 
alone would be worth all the cost of the in- 
spection, yet the states, with one recent ex- 
ception, have not established a meat inspec- 
tion service either for this purpose or for 
the protection of the health of their citizens. 
Furthermore, the known antagonism of the 
states to the publication of statistics of ani- 
mal disease within their borders is probably 
responsible for the fact that localities are not 
named in such statistics as are published by 
the Federal meat inspection service and that 
no attempt is made to use them for the con- 
trol of animal diseases within the several 
states. With few exceptions the states have 
been delinquent in these matters from this 
primary fact-finding step of statistics to the 
application of discoveries of research, and 
from the inauguration of general and spe- 
cific animal disease control measures to their 
consummation. Because of the absence of a 
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managed veterinary service in the states, and 
of the constitutional limitations of the Fed- 
eral government, only the most spectacular 
catastrophies of animal production have been 
intelligently combated. 


Support for Scientific 
Veterinary Service 


Again this year, as for several years past, 
the Associated Serum Producers, Inc., with 
headquarters at 101 West Eleventh Street, 
Kansas City, Missouri, are launching an 
advertising project, the sole objective of 
which is to influence farmers to entrust their 
swine immunization to veterinarians. 

This year, as formerly, the advertising 
will be carried in farm papers and over the 
radio throughout the corn belt. The cost of 
this advertising will approximate $20,000 
during July, August and September. 

A new feature in this year’s program is 
the distribution of a “Live Stock and Mar- 
ket Record Hand Book,” containing more 
than 40 pages of valuable information and 
records for the live stock owner. The book 
is supplied free to veterinarians on their 
request. In the advertising, farmers are 
told to go to their veterinarian for the book. 

Some have looked upon this annual ad- 
vertising project of the Associated Serum 
Producers and their policy of sales to the 
graduate veterinarian only, as just a sal°s 
stunt. Such is not the case. It is concrete 
evidence—$20,000 worth—of the faith of 
the participating companies in the superior- 
ity of a professional veterinary service over 
a lay veterinary service for the swine in- 
dustry. Benefits can accrue to the companies 
participating only as the live stock industry 
proves more stable and a better field in 
which to market a product if provided with 
a professional veterinary service, than it will 
with every owner his own hog doctor. The 
beneficiaries of the expenditure are primarily 
the veterinarians and swine owners of the 
corn belt. One has but to contemplate the 


effect were this advertising designed to sell 
serum direct to the swine raiser, and to 
break down his confidence in his local veter- 
inarian, to appreciate that fact. 
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The Hackneyed Interstate 


That state regulations governing the traf- 
fic in live stock should be more uniform than 
they are at present, is not debatable in the 
veterinary circle. As many different kinds 
of laws as there are states is not favorable 
to the development of animal production. 
During the many sessions of the United 
States Live Stock Sanitary Association, at- 
tempts to correct the evil of too many kinds 
of laws have not been entirely in vain, but 
the evil, in principle, has not been corrected. 
Changing laws in 48 legislatures is next to 
impossible. If state officials were in accord, 
which they are not, they would still be un- 
able to accomplish the reform. Meanwhile, 
a large industry is the victim. 

In ever increasing numbers, the same con- 
fusing restrictions on the transfer of live 
stock from one state to another are being 
placed on feeds, drugs, fertilizers, etc., to 
the hindrance of producers and to no pur- 
pose that can not be effected more economi- 
cally by the Federal government. Some of 
these regulations are as unenforceable as 
they are whimsical. They are the equivalent 
to a tariff between states. 
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Live Stock Regulations 


Stopping commodities at the state line, is 
petty, European tactics. All the state legis- 
latures need to make the interstate restric- 
tions apply to all merchandise as do the 
international restrictions of Europe, is some 
issue as provocative as public health. 

The motor truck has practically annulled 
the sanitary regulations on interstate traffic 
in live stock. Dealers do not believe they 
are important and there are not enough 
policemen to go around. The ruthless raids 
on clinical veterinary medicine are remov- 
ing from the field the local veterinarian who 
might be available at little cost to spot dis- 
eased animals coming into his locality. 


Whether operating under one law or 48, 
would improve matters, is not insisted upon ; 
but if interstate regulations on the shipment 
of live stock are to be kept out of the joke 
column, where prohibition went becaus2 it 
was not enforceable, it certainly seems nec- 
essary that something be done about it. 

More veterinarians serving in a quasi- 
official capacity, in the districts in which they 
practice, is offered as a suggestion to the 
baffled live stock regulatory services. 
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Dr. C. Stewart, Cullman, Alabama, sends the above cartoon, hoping 
it will amuse others as it has him. 
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Is Rural Veterinary Practice a 
Passing Occupation? 


MICHIGAN correspondent writes 

that he has been forced to abandon 
the veterinary profession and “go into the 
truck, tractor and automobile industry,” 
adding that although he has two sons com- 
ing of college age, he has “no grudge against 
them,” and therefore is not apt to send them 
to a veterinary college. 


THE live stock industry knew how 
many veterinarians of the United States 
entertain the same mental reaction, it would 
take an inventory of the situation. The the- 
ory that better educated practitioners is the 
solution of the present state of affairs, is 
about as supportable as the other theoretical 
programs that have bankrupted the Ameri- 
can farmer. If education represents intel- 
ligence as it presumably does, it will bring 
more vacancies than recruits to the clinical 
branch of the veterinary profession under 
the present set-up. Scientific medical prac- 
tice is either abundant or sparse according to 
the number of practitioners there are to 
demonstrate its usefulness. When capable 
practitioners leave the field, quackery of one 
kind or another takes their place and almost 
unconsciously supplants them. The only 
sensible way to supply the number of cap- 
able veterinary practitioners the vast live 
stock industry of the United States needs is 
to enlarge, not contract, their field. 


HILE rural practice is floundering to 

keep its head above water, the small 
animal branch, unhampered by outside agen- 
cies is developing by leaps and bounds. The 
small animal group has enlarged its field 
during the same years and under the same 
conditions of industrial depression that the 
large animal group has found it difficult to 
carry on. While the one was erecting ele- 
gant hospitals representing a vast invest- 
ment, the hospitals of the other have be- 


come unoccupied. In other words, while 
pet-animal medicine is developing scientific 
methods and attracting the best talent in the 
profession, farm animals are being relegated 
slowly to the crudities and cruelties of 
quackery as capable practitioners leave that 
field. Rural practice is not a passing occu- 
pation, it is simply passing into other hands, 
the sinister hands of charlatanry. 


HE extent of the damage being inflicted 

to the live stock industry can be best 
appraised by the difficulties encountered in 
building up a veterinary profession in the 
first place. It required all of the time from 
before the Civil War to the first decade of 
this century to build up a veterinary clinic. 
The first attempts met with scant success. 
Quackery had the reins and the people had 
to be taught gradually that something better 
should replace it. The present trend in vet- 
erinary medicine is to the place whence it 
came, and unless thoughtful minds within 
the profession prevail, the chances of farm 
animals continuing to receive the ministra- 
tions scientific medicine is not bright. One 
wonders whether the present personnel of 
the veterinary profession will do its duty 
before they impose upon their successors the 
discouraging task undertaken by the pio- 
neers of 1870. 


its kind, is like a weed. It smothers out 
everything useful in the standing. (Quack 
grass is hard to exterminate. Better that it 
be not given too much of a start. The time 
to begin weeding for the common good 1s 
now. For two decades the Agricultural Ex- 
tension program has fostered quackery in 
animal medicine. The results are apparent 
in the decline of veterinary medicine in its 
field simultaneously with the growth of 
clinical medicine in a field it has not reached 
—the pet-animal industry. 


O ite kind, is B in medicine, regardless of 
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Research and the Clinic 


In the early part of the twentieth century, 
the publishers of American veterinary jour- 
nals complained, editorially, that only 2,500 
veterinarians supported them. There was 
then a veterinary population of approxi- 
mately 15,000. VETERINARY MEDICINE came 
into the field soon afterward and developed 
acirculation in excess of 9,000 graduate vet- 
erinarians. It published material based upon 
the problems of the field of practice, an in- 
novation in American periodical literature 
until that time. Obviously, in creating a thirst 
for periodical literature, it helped ultimately 
in increasing the circulation of those of its 
contemporaries that were viable enough to 
survive or which came into the field there- 
after. In the same year that VETERINARY 
MEDICINE was founded, the Journal of Com- 
parative Medicine and Veterinary Archives, 
a magazine of unquestioned merit, passed 
out of existence from lack of support. Dur- 
ing the years of phenomenal growth of VEt- 
ERINARY MEDICINE, the American Veter- 
inary Review, then 38 years of age, declined 
and was sold “for a song” to the national 
association. At that time (1915), the veter- 
inary profession, in addition to having a 
much larger membership than it now has, 
was flourishing. Whether it is immodest to 
state these facts or not, the facts themselves, 
besides being indisputable, teach a lesson 
that the practitioners of the United States 
understand. 

In attempting to mimic the passing show 
of human medicine, the veterinary profes- 
sion was then and still is doing a bad job 
for itself in not seizing upon the important 
obligation of cultivating the science and art 
involved in clinical work, which is the only 
reason medicine can invoke to justify its 
existence. The early publications, fearing to 
seem prosaic, expended their energey at the 
wrong end of the rope. They did not see 
that grandiloquence alone is of no particular 
value to practical men. If the American 


veterinarians of that period lacked knowl- 
edge of the rapidly unfolding facts of medi- 
cine, it was because they had no easy means 
of acquiring it. Although making a living 
comes first in the minds of busy men, they 
nevertheless thirst for information of a tech- 
nical nature that clarifies the reasons for 
what they are doing. They cannot be ex- 
pected to crave for the more or less incom- 
prehensible literature science throws at their 
door. Being too vast to epitomize for prac- 
tical use, it goes unread. Time, if not the 
desire, is lacking. 


HILE this may seem to refer to a 

period gone by, the situation has not 
changed. It will not change. Research must 
come up to the clinic to justify itself. The 
main fault clinicians find in medical research 
is that it is not written for them. In other 
words, research makes too little effort to fit 
the fruit of its labor into clinical work. As 
expressed in the literature, research errone- 
ously high hats the clinic as something be- 
neath its level, although it is intended, pri- 
marily, for the practitioner’s patients. If 
the clinician has not cultivated a craving for 
the brilliant work of the laboratory and de- 
nounces the so-called finer type of medical 
literature, it is because the laboratory has 
not troubled to explain the application of its 
discoveries. Someone must interpret and 
summarize the voluminous inter-laboratory 
communications for him, VETERINARY MEpD- 
ICINE was first-to render that service. It 
thrived where others perished. not only by 
making the work of research clear to those 
who use it, but also publishing their experi- 
ences. It did not perish along with the other 
American veterinary journals, because it has 
unfolded the developments of research and 
practice for proper utilization, the never- 
ending task of medicine—L. A. Merillat. 
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Oklahoma Veterinarians— 


HE A. V. M. A. is always making 
veterinary history. An examination of 
the history of veterinary medicine in 

this country during the last three-quarters of 


a century, shows a surprising amount of it 
centered about the national association, par- 





Left: L. B. Barber, Pres., O. V. M. A., 1926; 
Right: C. C. Hisel, Past President, O. V. M. 
A., Chairman, Local Committee on Arrange- 
ments, 1935 House of Rep., A. V. M. A., State 
Veterinarian of Oklahoma. 


ticularly its annual meetings. It will make 
history again in August, when it will hold 
the first meeting of its career in the great 
Southwest—at Oklahoma City. 

There is a large group of veterinarians 
who require no inducement to attend meet- 














Skirvin Hotel, Oklahoma City, Okla. 


ings of the A. V. M. A., 
meetings themselves. Experience has taught 
them that they are recompensed for the time 
and effort. expended in attending by what 
they get out of the conventions. Others 
need the stimulus of added attractions for 
attendance. Both classes should be satisfied 
with what Oklahoma City offers them, Au- 
gust 27-30. 


HE trip will perhaps offer little of that 
type of scenic attractions which tourist 
denominate 


agencies “travel features.” 





Left: F. F. Meads, President, O. V. M. A, 
1923; Right: J. S. Grove, President, Okla- 
homa Veterinary Medical Association, 1920. 


Neither mountains nor lakes, cascades nor 
towering forests, but who, interested in the 
live stock industry, can tour with indiffer- 
ence through the corn crib of America or 
cross the vast cattle ranges, the beef nurs- 
ery, without interest; or willingly ‘neglect 
an opportunity to mingle with a generation 
of pioneers and a generation of cosmopoli- 
tans at one and the same time and place, to 
say nothing of the glamour of oil, one of 
the principle natural resources of the nation. 

At this writing, the program is in the 
formative stage and not much can be said 
of that; but in the past, it has been no dis- 
appointment and we must assume that it will 
afford at least the usual attractive features 
this year. Those fortunate enough to have 
seen the clinic at Kansas City in 1931, will 


other than the 
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Meet Them in August 


need no assurances on that score, other than 
that it, like the clinic at Kansas City, will 
S. L. Stewart. 


be in charge of 
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fession. They realize they are on trial before 
older sections of the profession and can be 
relied upon to do all in their power, and it 





Left: O. E. Robinson, Pres., 
Conference, 1928. Chairman, 
oO. V. M. A., 1935; Center: 


1927; Pres. Southwestern Tuberculosis 
Ladies entertainment 
Frank R. Knotts, Pres., O. V. M. A., 


Committee, 


1930; Right: Ww. C. McConnell, Pres., O. V. M. ’A., 1933. 


KLAHOMA CITY is conveniently lo- 
O aca to a large veterinary population 
and few cities are more accessible by rail 
or automobile. Veterinarians in that section 
yet retain the enthusiasm of a young pro- 


is indeed much, to make attendance at the 
72nd annual meeting of the A. V. M. A. 
both pleasurable and profitable. 

No advice other than to plan to attend, 


can be conscientiously given. 





Semi-Annual Veterinary Short Course, Oklahoma A. & M. College, Stillwater, Oklahoma, 
June 15-18, 1931 
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Bangs Disease Testing 


of testing cows for Bang’s disease in 

our territory, we debated the question 
for some time. However, as the quiet sea- 
son was coming on in practice, and most of 
our clients were financially embarrassed any- 
way, we decided to take a whirl at it. 

Fortunately, we had been testing cows for 
the city the last few years, and were 
equipped for the work. Some years ago, one 
of our most popular university professors 
died from what was diagnosed as undulant 
fever, and, although he had been away from 
our community for several months, our city 
council passed an ordinance requiring that 
milk sold in the city be from Bang’s-disease- 
free cows. 

Having this background to work with us, 
we knew we would encounter little, if any, 
opposition to the test. On the contrary, 
nearly everybody was anxious to have their 
cattle tested, and to receive a bonus for all 
reactors, with a free test, was just like re- 
ceiving manna from heaven. 

Having practiced in our county for nearly 
24 years, and having been deputy state vet- 
erinarian for over 20 years, we have a wide 
acquaintance among the farmers and live 
stock men. We have found western people 
very friendly, and all of us are just “com- 
mon guys”; there is little of the high-toned 
atmosphere among any of us. 

Mapping the Campaign 

First of all, we requested our county agent 
to keep us out of the local newspapers. We 
explained to him why this was important. 
Even the results would be kept between our- 
selves and the owner. If the latter cared to 
broadcast to all his neighbors how his cows 
came out, that was his business. We have 
found from long experience a stock owner 
is very touchy about spreading bad news 
about his animals, and this is natural. 

Second, we drew a tentative map of our 
territory, with the various rgads, and how 
to use them best: We have a lot of hilly, 
dirt roads, cut up by canyons, several thou- 


| fall, when we had the opportunity 


By E. T. BAKER, 


Moscow, Idaho 


sand feet deep. Some of the land is divided 
into “ridges,” which are very fertile. Get- 
ting from one ridge to another is very tedi- 
ous. We might mention one example. Hiram 
Galloway, living on the end of Burnt Ridge, 
can almost throw a stone over to his broth- 
er’s home on Big Bear Ridge, but to get 
from one place to another by auto one must 
travel just 26 miles! By horseback trail it 
is only three miles. 

Many of these side roads become impass- 
able from drifting snow or deep, clay-mud 
in rainy weather, and we took this into con- 
sideration. Then again, many of the ranch- 
ers allow their cattle to roam over the can- 
yon ranges, where it would take several 
men on horseback, with a couple of dogs, 
half a day to round up the “critters.” These 
cattle, mostly of Shorthorn or Hereford 
ancestry, with a little “Morgan” and ‘“Ham- 
bletonian” blood thrown in for speed, must 
be rounded up in a corral, shed or what have 
you. Stanchions are unknown on many of 
these ranches, for only oné milk cow is 
kept, and she is “juiced” out in an open 
shed by means of a lariat, snubbing post, 
and anti-kickers. 

On the farms most of our herds are small, 
ranging from several to 25 head. Many of 
our farmers have stanchions for only four 
or five milk cows, and the young stock must 
be restrained catch-as-catch can, with no 
holds barred. 

Out of 2,800 head tested at this writing, 
of which 90 reacted, less than 800 head were 
restrained in modern dairy barns. One of 
our first surprises was to find the disease so 
prevalent in beef cattle, running on the open 
range. Out of 400 of these, 28 reacted, and 
in over 1,000 dairy cattle, only 24 reactors 
were picked out. Most of the reactors had 
histories of being shy breeders, with chronic 
mastitis and several abortions. 

One morning last. December, while work- 
ing out in an open corral with a driving rain 
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blowing in from the West, we spent four 
solid hours testing ten range Shorthorns. 
One blue heifer about two years of age was 
one of the most vicious we have ever played 
hide and seek with. It took us over an hour 
to restrain and bleed her, alone. As we re- 
turned home that afternoon, tired, wet, cold 
and coming down with a slight touch of the 
“flu” we nearly decided to allow the cows 
in this part of the country to jump into the 
“crick” as far as we were concerned. As 
the honorable Andrew H. Brown would ex- 
press it, we were “regusted.” 

However, when the report came back 
from the laboratory that this same blue heif- 
er was a reactor, we perked up consider- 
ably. As we drove back to brand and ap- 
praise this herd, we derived some satisfac- 
tion in branding this outlaw with a 25.35 
rifle, and using her for dog meat. This life 
has its compensations after all. 

Our endeavor was to pick the ranches on 
the side roads first and test their cattle be- 
fore bad weather set in. Later on, we took 
the sand roads, and in January, when we 
had several blizzards we sky-larked around 
on the main highways, often following a 
snow plow. 

Equipment 

Perhaps one of the most important ad- 
juncts in successful testing is a good helper. 
We happen to have an old stockman who is 
a wizard with the rope, and has a quiet 
knack of working among wild “critters” 
without getting impatient. He is also a good 
fellow and mixes well with the cattle own- 
ers. 

Second, comes the question of proper 
clothing. We found our regular practice 
outfit was well suited to the work. We slip 
a heavy sweater over our flannel shirt, and 
then coveralls over our clothes. In bad 
weather we wear four buckle hightops, and 
a waterproof cap. Thus equipped, we are 
ready for mudholes, snow drifts, typical 
barnyards and all kinds of sheds, corrals, 
and cold weather. Thus warmly clothed, we 
have tested cows in ordinary barns with the 
temperature 15° below zero with no dis- 
comfort. However, we think it does not pay 
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to work when the temperature is colder than 
ten above, as there is quite a lot of trouble 
in keeping the blood from freezing. 

Third, comes the question of the car, 
which needs to be reliable and suitable for 
rough, hilly country. We have to put chains 
on about the middle of November and keep 
them on until April. We wear out two pair 
of heavy chains every winter, with two more 
complete sets of cross chains, as well as not 
doing the rear tires any good. With no bad 
luck it costs us between seven and nine cents 
a mile to operate a car during the four win- 
ter months, 

Fourth, comes restraint equipment. My 
helper made a couple of adjustable rope 
halters out of two 20-foot pieces of half-inch 
rope. As the animal pulls back, the nostril 
rope tightens up just that much more, and 
acts somewhat like an equine twitch. On 
young stuff, we sometimes use the bull hold- 
ers, but do not use them except where nec- 
essary. Cows will fight these, and often 
bleed from the nostrils, which makes no hit 
with the owner. 


As restraint is more than half the battle, 
we pay a lot of attention to this phase of 
the game, and take no chances. With this 
halter on the animal, and securely snubbed 
around a strong post, there is little danger 
of the operator getting “biffed” on the head. 

Fifth, we carry our bleeding equipment 
in a little grip. Here is found a wide- 
mouthed bottle of antiseptic for washing out 
the needle. We dissolve four ounces of 
granular boric acid in seven pints of boiling 
water and when cool, add one pint of 
liquor antisepticus. This gives us a very 
small alcohol content, but does give an odor 
that convinces the owner it must be “strong 
stuff.” 


We carry a couple of vial holders, and a 
dozen needles of the California, 15-G type. 
We use the large bleeding needle supplied 
by the Bureau last fall for a sheep trocar. 
When we get home, we drop our vial holder 
and needles in a large, wide-mouthed jar 
containing a layer of cotton in the bottom, 
and soaked with pure formalin. By morn- 
ing, these should be surgically clean. 
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We carry an old 8cc syringe with a needle 
for cleansing the bleeding needle, and we 
like to have our solution lukewarm. We find 
this keeps the blood from clotting, which it 
will do if the needle be ice cold. 

We use a tourniquet, which has proved 
very satisfactory and dilates the jugular very 
nicely. 

We also carry our pliers and ear tags, 
record book, a clean towel, and a small whet- 
stone for sharpening a needle that has be- 
come slightly dull. Our record book is 
marked off with spaces for the number of the 
animal, its ear-tag number, age, breed, sex, 
weight, and room for remarks, such as 
name, color, etc. We keep this book accu- 
rately filled with the date of each day 
worked, name of owner, address, miles from 
home, etc. We also have a small space 
left for reactor numbers and appraisal value. 
This book is very important. We can fill in 
our tag numbers on our various charts, and 
later on, when we have a reactor, can refer 
to it and find all the data. 

We keep a record of each day’s work on 
little filing cards, with the date of month, 
and name of day; time of leaving in morn- 
ing ; time spent at each ranch testing ; num- 
ber tested; miles traveled, and speedometer 
mileage. Suppose we wish to look up a cer- 
tain day, such as December 24th, we merely 
refer to this card, and have the entire day’s 
work before us. We have found this saves 
a lot of messy bookkeeping. 

Our vials are carried in wooden carriers, 
holding 48 in numbered holes. We also have 
a couple holding 16 vials. Suppose we test 
10 cows for John Smith; 8 for Bill Jones 
and 12 for Sam Wise. Vials in holes from 
1 to 10 are for the Jones herd ; we then skip 
a hole, and place No. 11 in hole No. 12 and 
so on and when we get home, we can easily 
mark each vial with a blue wax or glass pen- 
cil. With the number of the cow, her ear 
tag, the vial in its proper place, we have a 
double check on all the samples. 

Routine of Testing 

We like to call up the owners the day or 
evening before so they will have their ani- 
mals in the barn, or run them in off the 
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range. Our agreements are carried on a 
wooden letter clip, with the carbon paper 
in between each sheet, already to sign. We 
have often wondered why the legal genius 
overlooked placing all the rules and regula- 
tions on one side of the sheet. We have 
stood out in a blizzard or driving rain, pain- 
fully turning over all three sheets with this 
question in mind. 

“What’s this here paper say, Doc?” is the 
first query of the average owner. 

“Blamed if I know exactly, Bill,” we 
would reply, “but if it asks you to lead a 
better life, you’d better sign it.” 

“Well, Doc, if you say it’s all right, and 
ain't got no ‘ketches’ in it, here goes,” and the 
honest tiller of the soil bears down on the 
indelible. We then affix our John Henry for 
the Secretary of Agriculture, while our help- 
er witnesses it. We change the set for a 
new one, after the various items of infor- 
mation have been filled out. 

We then shed our mackinaw, and grasp 
our vial carrier, while our helper carries the 
grip and halter. Our first task is to take a 
description of the cattle. 

By that time we have figured out the best 
way to attempt to bleed them. If this oper- 
ation on cattle could be done as easy as an 
oil-stock salesman bleeding the owner, there 
would be nothing to it. However, when you 
look at a bunch of wild cattle milling around 
a small shed, or a bunch of dairy cattle tied 
in wide stalls with a halter and rope or chain, 
the situation is different. Many of the 
stanchions are home made, and will swing 
like a rusty gate; only a few in our territory 
have modern equipment. 

In many cases, it is best to allow the 
owner to put on the halter, while the helper 
snubs it securely around a post. The tourni- 
quet is slipped around her neck, and the jug- 
ular dilated. The needle is then plunged into 
the vein with a quick movement, and, unless 
the cow can jerk her head much, usually the 
blood pours out freely. Once in a while, if 
the vein slips back under some muscles, it 
may require some “fishing,” but proper re- 
straint and a good tourniquet will obviate 
this to a small degree. We like to get the 
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vial about one-half full, when it is placed 
in its numbered hole, and the needle and vial 
holder are then disinfected with the hypo- 
dermic syringe. 

The tourniquet is then removed, and the 
helper ear tags the animal, while the owner 
removes the halter. We used one of these 
home-made halters on 1,400 head before it 
began to show signs of wear, and we dis- 
carded it for another, for it pays to take 
no chances. 


Packing the Samples 

This is a very important item, for, if the 
samples do not reach the laboratory in good 
condition, the work has been wasted. 

We get some rolls of cheap cotton, and 
tear off strips about four inches wide and 
six inches long. After securely affixing the 
corks in the vials, we number them with a 
blue glass-marking pencil, both on the top 
of the cork and the sanded surface. 

Our vial containers hold 16 empty ones, 
but 12 packed fills it to capacity. Suppose 
we have two herds of six cows each. Smith’s 
numbers are from 1 to 6, and Jones’ 7 to 
12. We first take vial No. 12 and wrap it 
ina fold of the cotton, then No. 11 and so 
on down to No. 7. These are placed in the 
bottom of the container, and then No. 6 is 
first wrapped, then No. 5 and so on down 
to No. 1, which comes last. 

We then write the names of the owners, 
such as John Smith, vials Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 
6. Bill Jones Nos. 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12. We 
also write their addresses, and our initials. 
If two men have the same surname, such as 
Gus Nelson and Fred Nelson, we often put 
in the ear-tag numbers so the laboratory will 
not get them confused. By using this sys- 
tem when the containers are opened at the 
laboratory, No. 1 vial comes out first and 
so on down to No. 12, which is last. Packed 
securely in cotton, there is very little danger 
of breakage. It costs us about six bits a 
month for cotton, but we think it money well 
spent. 

Our charts are typewritten in two copies, 
and sent in by mail under separate cover 
the same day the samples leave. 

In other words, we try to put ourselves in 
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the place of the laboratory worker, and to 
simplify his work as much as possible. 

Having been a deputy state veterinarian 
for nearly 20 years, we have kept up in a 
desultory way the art of making out official 
reports, but when the Federal inspector in 
charge for our state began showing us a 
couple of bucketfuls of reports, we began 
to grow groggy. When he reached the ap- 
praisal forms, we were unconscious, and did 
not come to until the expense sheets were 
reached. 

However, we began slowly. Never try to 
hurry in making out Government reports. 

We started bravely out, hoping that we 
would have no reactors until we could have 
a chance to understand the appraisal sheets, 
but to our surprise, the very first herd, tested 
on ‘November 2d last, had three reactors. 


‘ However, we must have performed nobly, 


for the owner received a Federal check, 
dated January 29th, so that is pretty fast 
work for a tenderfoot. 

We had quite a little trouble in having the 
owner get his cattle into the barn before we 
arrived, and still more in getting him to 
have the slaughter sheet properly filled 
out. Perhaps, in a few days or weeks, 
he would bring in a darkly smudged docu- 
ment from some butcher, farmer or packing 
house manager, testifying the animal had 
been assassinated on a certain day of the 
month, and the owner had received five cents 
a pound. 

“If dressed, how much did this come to?” 
we would ask the owner. 

“Durned if I know,” he would reply. “I 
owed Nat nine dollars and he gave me three 
in trade. How much would that be, Doc?” 

Telling him to get the aforesaid Nat to 
properly sign Form 24, describing the 
weight, sex and family history of the bo- 
vine critter, recently deceased, with all pro- 
ceeds, emoluments and pecuniary considera- 
tions thereunto, or hereinafter, and signing 
it three times, the owner would be on his 
happy way again. 

Number Tested 


We made no effort to test a record num- 
ber of cattle in our territory per day or 
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week. We soon found we would spend as 
much time and effort testing 10 wild range 
animals as 30 dairy cattle. Again, the con- 
dition of the roads, the type of barn and 
the kind of cattle had a great deal to do 
with it. 

We also found it took about two hours a 
day to make out our reports; pack our sam- 
ples, and get ready for the next day. Brand- 
ing and appraising took some tiine also, and 
we tried to make friends for the campaign 
instead of enemies. 

We have had a lot of hard work and also 
pleasant times among our old friends. All 
in all, we think it has been a good experi- 
ence for us, and to the long suffering, pa- 
tient Federal officials in our state, our thanks 
and appreciation are due. 


y vvV¥Y¥ 


Milk Pasteurization 


The subject of milk pasteurization, its 
merits and disadvantages, has long been a 
matter of controversy among consumers. 
The veterinarian will do well to exert his in- 
fluence toward convincing the public of the 
value of pasteurization. 

Animal experiment has not shown any 
differences in the nutritive value of raw and 
pasteurized milk. The widespread opinion 
that the process of pasteurization causes a 
loss of various nutritious elements, is with- 
out foundation. The actual changes in milk 
caused by pasteurization are an increase in 
insoluble calcium of about six per cent, a 
reduction of iodine content by 20 per cent, 
a limited destruction of vitamin C and a ten- 
dency to form smaller curds. Certain ani- 
mals have a greater need for calcium than 
infants and it may be that raw milk is bet- 
ter for such animals than pasteurized milk ; 
but, there is no evidence that it is better for 
children. There is no convincing data, fur- 
thermore, that raw milk, even if it were safe, 
is superior to pasteurized milk in infant 
feeding. Pasteurized milk is probably bet- 
ter since it is more easily digested. The 
growing practice of pediatricians of feeding 
boiled or evaporated milk to infants is evi- 
dence of the desirability of the application 
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of heat. Arguing over slight assumed chem- 
ical and physical differences is absurd. 

The heating of milk is so great a safety 
factor in preventing disease, that there should 
no longer be any question about the superi- 
ority of pasteurized over raw market milk. 
There is an immense amount of clinical evi- 
dence over many years, which shows that 
pasteurized milk has fulfilled the needs for 
feeding infants and children, provided the 
loss of vitamin C is made up by supplying 
other foods containing it. The opponents of 
pasteurized milk have conspicuously failed 
to make a case against it in the favor of the 
raw product. The marked lessening of in- 
cidence of intestinal troubles and contagious 
diseases in individuals and communities 
where pasteurized milk has replaced raw 
milk in the diet, makes it hard to understand 
how opposition to pasteurization can longer 
be justified. Chemical analysis shows that 
milk is deficient in iron and perhaps also in 
copper. During pasteurization, it probably 
becomes sufficiently enriched in these ele- 
ments. No mention of this is made, however, 
in the public discussions. 

Since the effect of pasteurization on the 
food value of milk is too slight to be ap- 
parent, even in specially designed experi- 
ments, and is not apparent in observations 
on children living under ordinary American 
conditions, there is no valid argument which 
can be brought forward to support the mar- 
keting of raw milk for consumption by the 
general population. It may be granted that 
certified raw milk is as safe as ordinary 
foods, but if the optimum amount of milk 
is to be consumed by the public, the price 
must be made as low as is consistent with 
the maintenance of high quality. The only 
method of accomplishing this objective, 
which has the full approval of public health 
officers and bacteriologists, is pasteurization 
of the general milk supply. 

It seems strange indeed, that, when we 
accept so generally the cooking of most of 
our foods, there should still remain in cer- 
tain areas, a serious objection to the heat 
treatment involved in pasteurization. 

Herb. J. Buell, 


Ithaca, N. Y. N. Y. S. V. C., ’35. 
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Validity of City Ordinances and State 
Laws and Other Regulations to Assure 


Wholesomeness of Milk 


municipality has no natural rights to 

pass a restrictive law or assess a li- 
cense tax. However, under the municipal 
police power, things which may be injurious 
or detrimental to the public may be sup- 
pressed and prohibited. Therefore, any- 
thing which is likely to be injurious to the 
public may be regulated by ordinances, and 
license fees may be assessed to defray mu- 
nicipal expenses in enforcement, inspection 
and other necessary actions. 

Another important point of the estab- 
lished law is that a state statute is invalid if 
it violates the United States or state consti- 
tutions; or, if it violates a United States 
statute ; or, if it is unreasonably restrictive ; 
or, if its enforcement is disadvantageous to 
the public. 

A city ordinance is void if it violates the 
United States or state constitutions, or 
United States statutes; or, if it violates a 
provision in the municipal charter ; or, if it 
contradicts a state statute ;or if it is unneces- 
sarily restrictive; or, if it is against public 
policy and unlikely to promote and protect 
the public health, morals and welfare of the 
general public; or, if it favors a particular 
class of business firms or individuals. 


Psi it is important to know that a 


Police Power Defined 

Police power is constantly exercised by 
the state, yet a definition of such power has 
never been precisely formulated, at least not 
until recently. The extent and limits of 
what is known as “police power” have been 
a fruitful subject of discussion in the courts 
of nearly every state in the Union. How- 
ever, in view of recent decisions, it is uni- 
versally conceded to include everything es- 
sential to the public safety, health and 
morals, and to justify the destruction or 
abatement, by summary proceedings, of 


By LEO T. PARKER, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


whatever may be regarded as a public nui- 
sance. 

Therefore, health measures are within the 
police power. Determination of whether a 
state law is within the police power involves 
the precise provisions of the law. Of course, 
if it appears that the regulation under con- 
sideration is not in any way designed to pro- 
mote the health, comfort, safety, or welfare 
of the community, or that the means em- 
ployed have no real and substantial relation 
to the avowed or ostensible purpose, or that 
there is wanton or arbitrary interference 
with private rights, the question arises 
whether the law-making body has exceeded 
the legitimate bounds of the police power. 
Under these latter circumstances the law is 
void. On the other hand, for instance, it is 
well known that bovine tuberculosis is in- 
jurious to cattle, hogs, and poultry. This 
disease will spread from the cattle to the 
hogs and poultry. Cattle, hogs, and poultry 
are so associated with domestic use that the 
tuberculosis germ in the live stock and poul- 
try jeopardizes human beings. Transmissi- 
bility of the bovine type of tuberculosis to 
human beings is generally conceded by med- 
ical experts. Such bovine tuberculosis, gen- 
erally speaking, occurs in the human being 
not so much in the pulmonary as in the bone 
and other types. 


If milk from the cows contains the tuber- 
culosis germ, children and other users of the 
milk may become infected. For this reason 
it appears that every state in the Union has 
recognized this evil and enacted laws to con- 
trol and stamp out bovine tuberculosis. And, 
in order to prove that a law intended to 
check the spread of such diseases is invalid, 
it must be shown conclusively that the law 
is clearly unauthorized, unreasonable, or 
discriminatory. 
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For example, in Loftus V. lowa, 232 N. 
W. 412, a state law was litigated which 
provides that tubercular cattle may be de- 
stroyed or otherwise disposed of by the de- 
partment of agriculture. The law, also, pro- 
vides that inspectors or testers may apply 
the tuberculin, or other tests, to determine 
the existence or nonexistence of tuberculosis 
in the cattle. 

Certain dairy owners objected to enforce- 
ment of this law on the contention that 
tuberculin injures cattle, and causes abor- 
tion, stringy and unhealthful milk, and even 
frequently introduces the disease of tuber- 
culosis into the bodies of healthy cattle and 
sometimes causes their death. However, it 
is interesting to note that the higher court, 
in the face of these contentions, held the law 
valid and said: 

“Manifestly, from all that has been said 
and cited, it is evident that a statute permit- 
ting the tuberculin test for dairy and beef 
cattle is within the police power of the state. 
Such test is not so arbitrary or unreasonable 
as to permit the courts, under the circum- 
stances, to interfere with the legislature's 
prerogative in that regard. Under those cir- 
cumstances, the legislation cannot be de- 
clared unconstitutional unless the enforce- 
ment of the act is so arbitrary and unrea- 
sonable as to deny the appellees (dairy own- 
ers) due process of law.” 


Federal Government Has No Jurisdiction 
Over State Cattle 

It is interesting to observe that in the late 
case of Whipp V. United States, 47 F. (2d) 
496, a United States Court held that the 
federal government has no jurisdiction over 
cattle, not in interstate commerce. Also, the 
state court granted a temporary injunction 
against state officials testing cattle. 

In this case it was disclosed that a man 
named Whipp owned certain cattle. He is a 
disbeliever in the merit, desirability, and 
harmlessness of the tuberculin testing of cat- 
tle. In fact, he believes that the injection 


of tuberculin is highly injurious, and even 
deadly in some instances, in its effect upon 
healthy animals. Under such belief he insti- 
tuted suit and asked the court to grant an 
injunction proceeding to restrain the state 
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veterinarian from testing his cattle. A tem- 
porary injunction was issued while awaiting 
trial of the case. Pending the hearing of the 
case, and while the temporary injunction 
was in full force, the state officers procured 
an inspector of the Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry of the United States Department of 
Agriculture to accompany them and de- 
manded, on behalf of the federal govern- 
ment, the right to make the tuberculin test. 

In holding the federal officials not entitled 
to make the tests, the court said: 

“Here the cattle were not adjacent the 
state line nor likely to graze across it, and 
no transportation in interstate commerce 
was suggested as imminent. Under these 
circumstances we are of the opinion that the 
power to provide for compulsory tubercu- 
lin tests was a purely intrastate function. 
... Briefly stated, our conclusion is that in- 
vestigation by the making of tests solely to 
determine the existence or non-existence of 
communicable diseases in cattle which are 
not shown to have entered, or to be about 
to enter, the stream of interstate commerce, 
lies exclusively within the domain of the po- 
lice power of the state.” 

Also, in another case, Niederhauser V. 
Jackson Dairy Co., 237 N. W. 222, it was 
disclosed that a state law provides— 

“No wholesaler or retailer of milk or 
cream, except the producer, shall offer or 
expose for sale any milk or cream unless 
the same is produced from cows known to 
be free from tuberculosis, as evidenced by 
a certificate issued within one year by a I- 
censed veterinarian... .” 

The court upheld the validity of this law. 
Validity of Pasteurization Laws 
The public health authorities agree that 
the process of pasteurization kills bacteria 
existing in milk. Moreover, the courts agree 
that milk is affected not only by the animal 
from which it comes, but by the persons 
handling the same and the conditions under 
which it is handled. In order that the cor- 
suming public may be protected by the pub 
lic health officials of a municipality, laws 
have been enacted which require inspection 
and regulation not only of the cattle from 
which the milk comes, and the vessels it 
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which it is kept, but the conditions under 
which it is kept. It is important to know 
that laws of this nature generally are valid 
and enforceable, providing such laws are 
not unreasonable or discriminatory, and that 
the amount of the license fee is dependent 
upon the expense in enforcing the law. 

For instance, in Stephens V. City, 1 P. 
(2d) 367, it was disclosed that a municipal 
ordinance classifies milk dealers into three 
classes, namely, farm dairy, pasteurizing 
plant and inspected dairy. The ordinance 
relates to payment of inspection license fees, 
whereby inspected dairies are required to 
pay a total of approximately $2,000 per year, 
farm dairies $500 per year and pasteurizing 
plants $450 per year. 

It was contended by certain dairy owners 
that the law is invalid, because it is unrea- 
sonable, because all of these kinds of dairies 
are in the same class and that the license 
fee for each should be uniform. 

However, it is interesting to observe that 
the higher court held the law valid and en- 
forceable, saying : 

“There are approximately 124 licenses for 
inspected dairies and approximately 5 li- 
censes for pasteurizing plants. It is obvious 
that there would be less expense in the 
licensing and regulation of five plants than 
there would be for 124 dairies. The differ- 
ence in the expense is further shown by the 
fact that there were approximately 2,108 
samples from inspected dairies analyzed as 
against 240 samples from pasteurizing plants 
analyzed,” 


City Law Conflicts With State Law 

Under all circumstances a city ordinance 
is void which conflicts with a state law. The 
state may determine the standard of qual- 
ity, prohibit the production, sale, or distri- 
bution of milk not within the standard, di- 
vide it into classes, and regulate the manner 
of its use, so long as these standards, 
classes, and regulatory provisions be neither 
unreasonable nor oppressive. And such 
laws have superiority of similar city ordi- 
nances. 

For instance, in the late case of Shelton 
V. City of Shelton, 150 Atl. 811, it was dis- 
closed that the state laws recognize at least 
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five kinds of milk and makes all five lawful 
provided the statutory provisions are com- 
plied with in their production and sale, viz. : 
Raw milk, tuberculin-tested milk, pasteur- 
ized milk, grade A milk, and certified milk. 
Notwithstanding this state law a city passed 
an ordinance which provides that no milk 
or cream shall be sold by retail dealers in 
the city, unless it is produced from tuber- 
culin-tested cows or pasteurized. 

Since the ordinance conflicts with the state 
laws, the court held the ordinance void, say- 
ing: 

“The city of Shelton was without power 
to enact an ordinance prohibiting the sale at 
retail of any one of these kinds of milk 
which are authorized by statute.” 

Also, in the leading case of State V. Kin- 
sey, 314 Mo. 80, it was shown that a city 
adopted an ordinance prohibiting the sale 
of all milk or cream, excepting pasteurized 
or certified milk. The statutes of the state 
authorized the sale of raw milk of a stand- 
ard quality. This court held: 

“A city has ample power by police regula- 
tion to protect the health of its inhabitants, 
but a municipal police regulation cannot in- 
fringe on rights guaranteed by the constitu- 
tion or laws of the state. A municipality 
cannot lawfully forbid what the legislature 
has expressly authorized... .” 

Another important point of the law is that 
any ordinance which invests a municipal offi- 
cial or board of officials with authority to 
tax or not tax, or to grant or withhold a 
license, according to his or their arbitrary 
discretion, is unconstitutional and void. 

For illustration, in the late cases of Vil- 
lage of St. Johnsbury V. Aron, 151 Atl. 650, 
it was disclosed that a city ordinance pro- 
vided that the granting of a license for the 
sum of $12 “shall be wholly within the dis- 
cretion of said Trustees.” 

On account of the fact that the terms of 
this law practically gave authority to the 
trustees to grant or refuse to issue the li- 
cense, the court held the law void, saying: 

“Any ordinance which invests in an officer 
or board arbitrary power to issue or with- 
hold a license for any trade or profession, 
without regard to the qualification of the ap- 
plicant, is void... .” 





Arbitrary Discrimination 

Any state or city law which is arbitrarily 
discriminatory is void. So held a higher 
court in the leading case of Whitney V. 
Watson, 157 Atl. 78. 

In this case it was disclosed that a state 
law provided that the board of health of a 
city may grant to any person a license to 
sell milk, skim milk and cream within the 
city “until June first next following and 
may renew such license annually.” 


The board refused to grant a license to an’ 


applicant because his plant was outside the 
city and he did not come within its rule that 
required holding a license on March 26th, 
on which date the board had voted “that no 
more distributors’ licenses to sell milk in 
Manchester be granted to non-residents of 
Manchester.” 

The owner of the dairy appealed to the 
court on the grounds that refusal of the 
board to issue a license was unreasonable, 
and that the board’s rule was discriminatory. 
In upholding this contention, the court said: 

“The rule is invalid because it limits the 
issue of non-resident licenses to such appli- 
cants as already held them. . . . The limita- 
tion is an arbitrary discrimination. It ac- 
cords different treatment to persons sim- 
ilarly situated in conflict with both the state 
and Federal constitutions” 

In another case a court held that a city 
ordinance is not enforceable with respect to 
state institutions situated within the corpo- 
ration limits. 

‘Lhe facts of this case are that in violation 
to a city ordinance which made it unlawful 
for any person, without a permit from the 
city health officer, to bring milk into the city, 
the owner of a dairy delivered milk to in- 
mates of the state penitentiary which is lo- 
cated within the corporation limits. Legal 
proceedings were instituted against the dairy 
owner on the grounds that, by delivering 
milk into the penitentiary, he violated the 
above mentioned ordinance. However, the 
higher court held the ordinance not applica- 
ble with respect to state institutions, and 
said : 

“The regulations for the health of the 
wards of the state cannot be presumed to 
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be inadequate, and the record manifests no 
menace to the safety of the city in permit- 
ting the present arrangements to prevail.” 
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THE SKIN AS A GERM KILLER 


C. S. Bryan and W. L. Mallman of Michigan 
confirm the teaching of Arnold that bacteria 
placed on the surface of the skin die very 
quickly, If the hands are thickly smeared with 
live, active, and virulent bacteria within a few 
minutes it will be found that the organisms 
have died and most of them have disappeared. 
The skin is a wall designed to keep within all 
that belongs there and also to keep without 
whatever has no right inside. 

It is something more than brick and mortar 
—a physical barrier. It is a compound of living 
cells, each having active work to do. These 
cells have a great bacteria killing capacity. So 
well accepted is the theory that skin cells can 
and do kill bacteria that many wonder whether 
ordinary antiseptic washing or painting the 
skin with antiseptics does any good, and some 
assert that doing so results in harm. 

An explanation of this bacteria destroying 
power of the skin is offered by Bryan and Mall- 
man. One conclusion is that it is one of the 
natural powers of the skin cells. However, it is 
greatly aided by drying. The bacteria on the 
skin surface rapidly dry out and when they do 
they become inactive and soon die. 

The power of the skin cells to kill bacteria 
is greatly increased by exposure to sunlight. 
Part of this is due to the action of sunlight on 
the germs themselves. However, much of it is 
due to the effects on the skin cells. Some of 
the protective substance generated by action 
of light on the cells is absorbed into the body 
and becomes a part of the protective machinery 
of the body. Exposing the skin to ultra-violet 
light has the same effect. 

Arnold himself offers an observation that 
appears to be contradictory to the above. While 
the surface of the skin is usually very poor in 
bacterial life there are enough germs and to 
spare around the roots of the hairs in the inte- 
rior of the grease glands. That this is not true 
of the sweat glands may be because the out- 
ward flow of salty water washes them away. 
He found a rich nesting of staphylococci of the 
kind that causes pimples and boils around hair 
roots and in the grease glands. That’s the 
explanation of the well known fact that keeping 
warm poultices on the skin results in crops of 
boils and pimples. 


v - 7 i 
Formula for Artificial Feed for 
Orphaned Pigs 
Whole milk (cows) 


2 ounces 
—H. R. McEwan. 
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Cyanide Poisoning 


ANY species of wild and cultivated 
M plants in the United States are ca- 

pable, under certain conditions, of 
producing hydrocyanic acid (prussic acid), 
a very lethal substance. Such plants are 
known as cyanogenetic. Those plants which 
are most dangerous due to their cyanogenetic 
character and wide distribution are: 


Prunus virginiana (Choke cherry) 
Prunus serolina (Black cherry) 

Sorghum vulgare (Sorghum) 

Sorghum halepense (Johnson grass) 
Linum usitatossium (Flax) 

Triglochin maritoma (Arrow grass) 
Holcuslanatus (Velvet grass) 

Photinia salicitfola (Christmas berry) 
Holcus sorghum sudanesis (Sudan grass) 


Hydrocyanic acid is not found in appre- 
ciable quantities in healthy growing plants. 
The acid develops only when the normal 
growth of the plant has been retarded or 
stopped by drouth, frost, bruising, tram- 
pling, wiltiag, mowing, and other causes. 
Under such circumstances, hydrocyanic acid 
is formed by the chemical reaction between 
a glucoside and an enzyme contained in the 
plant. Neither of these substances is poison- 
ous in itself, and under normal conditions 
they are not in chemical contact with each 
other. In damaged plants, however, a suffi- 
cient amount of hydrocyanic acid to poison 
animals is sometimes formed. 

The mature plant contains a smaller per 
centage of potential acid than the young 
plant, and plants grown on fertilized soil, 
especially soils which have been fertilized 
with nitrates, contain less than those grown 
on poor soil. Well-cured hay contains a very 
limited amount of hydrocyanic acid ; further 
its development in the stomach is retarded 
by such substances as alfalfa hay, glucose, 
corn, and starchy foods. The quantity of 
potential acid may vary considerably with 
the stage of growth and the climatic condi- 
tions. 

The cyanide-containing grasses and sorg- 
hums are poisonous when growing in the 
field, either as a stunted first or second 
growth. Forage grown under conditions of 
ample moisture is less likely to cause hydro- 
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cyanic acid poisoning than forage grown un- 
der widespread drouth. Immediately after 
the first frost in autumn there may develop 
a heavier concentration of acid than is nor- 
mally present in the plants. 

Action and Post-Mortem Lesions 

Six grains (0.4gm) of pure hydrocyanic 
acid, according to James F. Couch, Chemist, 
Pathological Division, Bureau of Animal 
Industry, is considered a lethal dose for the 
average horse. Cows are somewhat less sus- 
ceptible*, and the lethal dose is slightly 
higher. A 100-pound sheep is killed by 1% 
grains. Therefore, if a plant contains 0.02 
per cent potential hydrocyanic acid and if 
the animal consumes five pounds of the 
plant rapidly, it will be fatal to a horse or 
cow. One and one-fourth pounds of the 
plant would be fatal to a sheep. Under ac- 
tual conditions, however, due to interfering 
factors such as those previously mentioned, 
these quantities do not always prove fatal. 
Since cyanogenetic plants may contain ten 
to 12 times as much potential acid as in the 
case cited, i.e. up to 0.2 per cent or more, it 
becomes evident that the fatal dose of these 
plants may be comparatively small, even less 
than one-half pound, and the danger to live- 
stock correspondingly great. 

The cyanide acts upon the protoplasm, 
and suspends the activity of all forms of 
living matter. Asphyxia ensues due to the 
suspension of the exchange of gases be- 
tween the tissues and the blood. If action 
of the cyanides is removed, the tissues re- 
sume activity, provided that death has not 
resulted from oxygen starvation. Since tis- 
sues do not abstract oxygen from the blood 
in cyanide poisoning, the blood in the veins 
maintains the arterial condition, and is bright 
red in color. In the blood, the cyanides are 
changed to non-toxic forms, and are released 
through the urine and saliva, this accounts 
for not finding the cyanides in the tissues. 
Cyanide salts are corrosive to mucous mem- 

*This is contrary to clinical experience in which it has 


been noted repeatedly that forage highly fatal to cattle 
may be eaten with impunity by horses. 
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branes, thus an animal may recover from 
cyanide poisoning and succumb to the cor- 
rosive actior or other indirect causes. 

As stated above, the blood in the veins is 
a bright cherry-red color, and post mor- 
tem the only constant characteristic symp- 
tom is the color of the blood and the fact 
that it remains in that condition after con- 
siderable exposure to the air. Another out- 
standing lesion is the characteristic odor 
from the abdominal organs. This odor is so 
distinct that it may be discerned readily 
from any other odor. Other post-mortem 
lesions are variable, if present. 


Symptoms 
Hydrocyanic acid acts very quickly, fre- 
quently killing the animal within a few min- 
utes. Sometimes, however, the poisoned 
animal may live for several hours following 
the development of the symptoms. When 


animals are turned on cyanogenetic plants, 
symptoms may develop within fifteen min- 
utes, and death occur in a very few minutes 
following the onset of the symptoms. One 


observes drowsiness, lacrimation, muscular 
twitching, marked dyspnea, and inability to 
stand. A slight diarrhea is present at the 
onset. The most striking symptom is the 
extreme dyspnea with the mouth open, 
breathing, and frothing at the lips. With a 
few exceptions, the animal falls and is un- 
able to rise. Extensive muscular twitching 
and convulsions are frequent. After the se- 
vere symptoms have existed for a few min- 
utes, the animal gives a distressed bleat ; this 
crying out takes place near the termination 
of most fatal cases, and is said to be char- 
acteristic of cyanide poisoning in all species 
of animals. When the animal is down, and 
breathing with difficulty, there seems to be 
a tendency to rest on the sternum with the 
front limbs abducted. At times the head 
may be turned to one side with the eyes 
closed, as in milk fever, but in a few min- 
utes the active signs of distress recur with 
the appearance of impending suffocation ; at 
such times a poisoned calf may stand with 
the head and neck extended and open and 
close the mouth, or make chewing move- 
ments, or grind the teeth. 

If the animal survives the immediate ac- 
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tion of the gas, the acute distress subsides, 
and there may be complete recovery within 
a few hours. It is sometimes stated that if 
a patient survives for an hour, recovery is 
certain, but this does not apply to poisoning 
caused by ingestion of cyanide compounds. 
After the initial symptoms of suffocation, 
other symptoms vary widely. One case was 
reported where the calf was blind, and ran 
in circles, This was diagnosed as lead poi- 
soning. The animal died 48 hours later. An- 
other calf died of dyspnea after 48 hours. 
In cases of perforation of the abomasum due 
to erosion, the symptoms shown are those 
of acute peritonitis. When pneumonia de- 
velops, a fatal termination may occur. 


Treatment 


Much controversy has arisen as to tlie 
treatment of cyanide poisoning. Various re- 
ports from practitioners indicate that there 
is no specific treatment for the condition. 
Practitioners have used practically every 
known drug that might have any action, and 
a great many have reported favorable results 
with various drugs. A. B. Clawson, H. Bun- 
yea, and J. F. Couch, Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry, have reported favorable results with 
the use of one of four drugs; sodium thio- 
sulphate, sodium nitrate, sodium tetrachyio- 
nate, and methylene blue. Practitioners have 
reported excellent results from the intraven- 
ous injection of sodium thiosulphate solu- 
tions. 

The dosage of sodium nitrate is 40cc of a 
10 per cent solution intravenously or intra- 
peritoneally for cattle and horses. This size 
of dosage is used in the very serious cases; 
less is used in the less severe poisoning cases. 
The treatment should be repeated in a few 
minutes. A third dose may be given if 
deemed necessary, this time giving 15 to 
20cc. 

Sodium thiosulphate, another very good 
antidote, and used intravenously or intra- 
peritoneally, is given in 20 per cent solutions. 
The dosage is 40 to 50cc, and may be re- 
peated in the same way as sodium nitrite. 
This drug has also given very good results 
according to reports from over the country 
during the past summer. 

Sodium nitrite and sodium thiosulphate 
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may be given in combination, and if given 
this way, the dosage is the same as for the 
individual drug. There is no toxic effect 
from these drugs, so there is no harm in 
using them in combination. 

Methylene blue has been used, but it is 
not as efficient as the above named drugs. 
Methylene blue is used in one per cent solu- 
tions, administered intravenously or intra- 
peritoneally, and the dosage is 125cc. Its 
use is not recommended. 
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Abortion in a Cow From 
Unrecognized Cause 


In October, 1934, while riding ambulatory 
clinic with one of the doctors in charge, 
we had a case of abortion in a four-year- 
old, grade Guernsey cow at seven months 
term. The abortion had occurred two days 
previous to our visit. The placenta was re- 
tained and symptoms of metritis were pres- 
ent. The fetus had been destroyed. The pla- 
centa was removed manually and taken to 
the laboratory for examination. 

This cow was one of twenty in a herd, 
where reactors to the blood test for Bang’s 
disease and abortion due to the Brucella 
abortus organism had been encountered 
since 1926. She had been added to this herd 
from an abortion-free herd a year previ- 
ously. I ran the rapid agglutination test on 
blood samples from the entire herd, 
and found no. animal agglutinated in a 
dilution of more than 1:50. The blood from 
the cow that had aborted was negative in 
dilutions which ranged from 1:25 to 1:200. 
These same samples were checked by the 
tube method in another laboratory, with the 
same result. 

When the placenta was removed, a con- 
siderable amount of dark-brown, thick, 
fetid exudate, which is characteristic, but 
not pathognomic of Brucella abortus infec- 
tion, was expelled. Upon examination the 
placenta showed large, dry, yellow, necrotic, 
dull-looking cotyledons, and grayish leathery 
areas in the right, or pregnant horn. The 
cervical area had many small adventitious 
cotyledons, while on the left, or non-gravid 
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horn, the cotyledons were few in number, 
but normal in size and appearance. 

Smears were made from the margins of 
several of the suspected cotyledons and 
from the thinner parts of the leathery areas 
on the pregnant horn. These smears were 
stained with an aqueous solution of methy- 
lene blue and upon examination under the 
miscroscope, large blue stained epithelial 
cells showing some _ vacuolization were 
found, but the characteristic small, short 
bacillus could not be identified and there- 
fore, a diagnosis of Brucella infection could 
not be made. 

An extract was prepared from portions 
of the chorion taken from around the mar- 
gins of several cotyledons and _ leathery 
areas. These portions were ground in a 
mortar with a few grains of sand and sus- 
pended in sterile physiological saline solu- 
tion. After this suspension had been filtered 
through a single layer of cheese cloth, 
0.75cc was inoculated subcutaneously in the 
abdominal region of a guinea pig. 

The guinea pig was sacrificed after six 
weeks and autopsied. Lesions characteristic 
of. the Brucella abortus infection were 
sought. There were no pathognomic lesions 
in the testicles, epididymus, liver or spleen. 
The inguinal and sublumbar lymph glands 
were normal in size and texture; its blood 
was negative to the agglutination test. Ac- 
cording to some writers, even though nega- 
tive results are obtained on all laboratory 
tests, animals may nevertheless prove later 
tc have been infected. The question in this 
case probably could have been settled defi- 
nitely by a second blood test three or four 
weeks later, but unfortunately the animal 
had been sold and was not seen again. 

According to Williams’ the lesions found 
in the placenta, adventitious, absence of and 
unhealthy cotyledons, are sufficient in them- 
selves to cause abortion. According to the 
same author such lesions are frequently 
due to infection, specific or non-specific dur- 
ing a prior pregnancy. 

Henry C. Weisheit, 

Ithaca, N. Y. N. ¥.S. VV. CC, S: 


1 Williams, W. L., 1982, The Pathology of Reproduc- 
tion in Domestic Animals, VETERINARY MEDICINE, 27:7, 
July 19382. 
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Trichomonas Infection 


cattle has added to the already com- 

plex aggregation, a new and differ- 
ent malady. This disease has as its etiologi- 
cal agent, a flagellated protozoon of the 
genus Trichomonas. Trichomonas infection 
and trichomoniasis are names which have 
been applied to recognized outbreaks of this 
disease. The normal habitat of this organ- 
ism in the female appears to be the uterus, 
with a resulting transient existence in the 
vagina. Infection is characterized by vag- 
initis, sterility, pyometra and early abortion. 


R eves study of genital diseases in 


The pathogenesis of bovine trichomonas 
infection was first described in this country 
by Emmerson in 1932!. The following year 
Fincher, Cameron and Gilman published a 
preliminary report on trichomonas infection 
in two Bang negative herds, under the su- 
pervision of the ambulatory clinic of the 
New York State Veterinary College’. Since 
the publication of these reports, practition- 
ers in various parts of the country are iden- 
tifying and reporting the disease. 


RICHOMONAS infection is essen- 

tially a venereal disease as contrasted 
with infection by ingestion in Bang’s dis- 
ease. With this point in mind, it is well to 
consider from the beginning, that the bull 
is the most important factor in its dissemi- 
nation. Clinical manifestations are variable. 
Outstanding among them is a charactertistic 
omnipresent nodular, rasp-like vaginitis. 
This condition extends from the cervix to 
the urinary meatus and tends to remain, 
even after the infection has cleared up. Such 
a vaginitis is regarded by Fincher as being 
definitely pathognostic. There occurs an in- 
termittent vaginal discharge of a mucopu- 
rulent or watery-mucous nature. A watery 
mucus is frequently found clinging to a 
vaginal speculum used upon an_ infected 
animal. Such a medium is ideal, in which 
to observe trichomonads with the aid of a 
microscope. This vaginal discharge usually 
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develops one to four weeks after service by 
an infected bull. 


HE outstanding type of sterility, in- 

duced by trichomonas infection, is that 
seen in heifers served as virgins by an in- 
fected bull. Witte has described experi- 
mental infection, as a result of intravaginal 
injection of a heavy culture, in three heifers. 
One of the three conceived after the fifth 
service, but at the time of conception no 
trichomonads were recoverable from her 
genital tract.*. 

Abortions, occurring as a result of this in- 
fection, take place usually within the first 
half of gestation. The fetal membranes are 
frequently intact and contain a macerated 
cadaver, amidst a quantity of thick brown- 
ish exudate. Abortions occur also without 
fetal maceration or intact membranes. Reid- 
muller has’ reported, at five months, preg- 
nancy, an abortion in a Bang negative cow, 
28 days after an. intravaginal injection of a 
serum culture of trichomonas.* 

Pyometra frequently follows trichomon- 
as abortion. It may also follow service by 
an infected bull. In such cases, there is ob- 
served an absence of the cervical seal, a 
flabby uterus containing varying amounts of 
purulent material, a characteristic vaginitis 
and, many times, a retained or imbedded 
corpus luteum. 


HE diagnosis of trichomonas infec- 

tion in females may be based on a his- 
tory of any of the previously described path- 
ological conditions, supplemented by finding 
the organism. The evidence may or may 
not incriminate a single bull, depending 
whether accurate service records have been 
kept or service by several bulls practiced. 
Smears from the vagina, or made from a 
sample of material taken directly from the 
uterus, will reveal, under the low power of 
the microscope, organisms which move by 
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irregular jerky motions. It is convenient to 
make such smears in a drop of normal salt 
solution and to examine them under a cover 
slip. 

When studied, under oil immersion or the 
dark field technique, trichomonas are ob- 
served to be somewhat larger than a sperm 
cell. They change shape, upon moving about, 
from ovoid to circular figures. Arising from 
the anterior pole are two flagella. An un- 
dulating membrane extends longitudinally 
throughout their central protoplasmuc mass 
and protrudes posteriorly as a caudal flagel- 
lum. These flagella provide trichomonas 
with extensive motility and cause them to 
be highly irritating. 

A failure to find the organism in direct 
sinears is not sufficient basis for a negative 
diagnosis. Cultures should be inoculated as 
a definite criterion. The organism does not 
lend itself readily to artificial growth, but 
will do so on such a medium as Loeffler’s 
dehydrated blood serum 0.5 per cent in a 
0.75 per cent aqueous NaCl solution. Such 
a culture should be incubated at room tem- 
perature and smears prepared from it ex- 
amined at 24 to 48 hours. 


In the case of males, the diagnosis is 
more difficult. The principal habitat of the 
organism in the male genital tract is, at 
present, not definitely known. Smears from 
the prepuce of infected bulls are frequently 
negative, but cultures inoculated and smears 
subsequently prepared from them will af- 
ford a positive diagnosis. A simple method 
of carrying out such culturing is to swab 
the sheath with absorbent cotton and then 
deposit the swab in the culture medium. 
When trichomonas infection is logically 
suspected, in either sex, both the direct 
smear and the culture procedure should be 
carried out on successive occasions before a 
definite negative conclusion may be drawn. 







































HE prognosis in trichomonas disease 
in females is favorable, and the present 
method of treatment simple. There is evi- 
dence to show that the infection is self-lim- 
iting. In the absence of an extreme pyo- 
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metra, sexual rest has resulted frequently 
in an uneventful recovery. An effective 
treatment that has been employed as an ad- 
junctive to sexual rest, is vaginal and uter- 
ine irrigation with a three per cent chlorine 
disinfectant, followed immediately by Lu- 
gol’s solution, three per cent, in water. This 
may be repeated as often as is indicated by 
the extent of vaginal discharges and by the 
findings on direct smears and smears pre- 
pared from cultures. Prognosis in the case 
of males is less favorable. There is little 
evidence at present to show that suspended 
use in service and antiseptic irrigation of 
the prepuce will cure an infected bull. 


RICHOMONAS infection undoubt- 
edly constitutes an important factor in 
bovine genital disease. The results of its in- 
vasion are devastating and clinically promi- 
nent, yet the possibility of curing some 
rather than condemning all of its victims, 
looms as a rational alternative. In the pres- 
ence of suspected outbreaks, it should be 
emphasized, that transmission by copulation 
demands the immediate recognition and con- 
demnation of infected males. The care and 
disposal of infected females, may then be 
worked out in accordance with existing cir- 
cumstances. 
Bibliography 
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Formulae for Artificial Foods for 
Orphaned Puppies 


No. 1 








Whole milk (cow’s).......... 7 ounces 
Ege yolk (2aw)................ 1 

Mo a ee 1 dram 
Pe WI ncsissiticscancitinscvinon 30 grains 

No. 2 

Condensed milk ................ 4 ounces 
Water 4 ounces 
Egg yolk (raw)..........-.-0-+ 1 
Haliver oil 1 dram 
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Long-Continued Rectal 
Irrigation Succeeds 


Much has been written and read concern- 
ing colics. Most practitioners have their 
own methods of treating various types in 
conformity with practical procedure, which 
methods generally, as has been the writer’s 
experience, bring success. 

Recently I was called to a case of colic 
which, unfortunately, the owner’s friends 
had been “working on” until it appeared an 
undertaker instead of a veterinarian would 
have been more appropriate. 

The horse was a tough, eight-year-old 
western broncho, with all kinds of stamina. 
I saw him at 7:00 p. m., and between then 
and 7:00 a. m. next day, employed all my 
wiles and much of the pharmacopoea, to in- 
duce peristalsis and allay violent pain. As 
no improvement was shown by noon, I 
called in a neighboring practitioner and to- 
gether we battled until midnight. Still no 
success and my confrere advised the owner 
there was no hope of recovery. I felt this 
myself, but did not say so, and carried on 
alone until 7:00 a. m., the second day. 

About this time the owner decided it was 
time to hang out the crepe, and as he was 
called out of town, said good-bye to his 
broncho. I was preparing to pack my grips 
when an old admirer of mine, said: “I 
can tell you how to cure him, Doc.” I ad- 
vised him to go to it and he replied: “Give 
him the hose pipe and lots of it up his 

.’ The term used referred to the 
patient’s fundamental orifice. 

We therefore put a continuous and fair 
pressure of water as far into the rectum as 
possible and had a man keep on injecting 
each time after the bowels were emptied. 
With an oiled length of hose, connected to 
a faucet, this treatment was persisted in for 
an hour or more, and intermittently during 
the forenoon. The patient was, in the mean- 
time, warmly blanketed and given suitable 
stimulants. 

Black. mucilage covered feces were evac- 
uated, followed by semi-solid and lianid. 
evil smelling discharges. When everything 
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had been lavaged out, the “old boy’s advice” 
was vindicated, for a slow but uneventful 
recovery resulted. 
F. M. Wheatley, 
Sherbrooke, P. Q., Canada. 


a. 2 Se 


Eclampsia in a Mare 


A somewhat curious case was involved 
when I was called about noon in June last, 
to see a valuable Shetland pony mare, one 
of an exhibition driving team. 

On my arrival, another veterinary sur- 
geon was leading the mare from pasture 
towards a truck, in order to take her back to 
her stable. 

History—The mare appeared normal 
when turned into pasture that morning, with 
her two and one-half month old foal at 
foot. On passing her, before noon, the 
owner noticed the mare standing in a pe- 
culiar manner, champing the jaws occasion- 
ally and slightly weaving. He immediately 
called his veterinarian, who on examining 
the mare, had requested that I be called in 
consultation. 

Symptoms.—Slight incoordination of gait, 
champing jaws, alarmed expression, accel- 
erated breathing and pulse, normal tempera- 
ture. We discussed the case, considering 
tetanus, lightning or other shock, poison, 
etc., although appearances suggested some 
cerebral disturbance and yet there was no 
evidence of external injuries. 

The animal was trucked home, given one- 
half grain of morphine sulphate and one- 
quarter grain of arecoline hydrobromide 
hypodermically, and a slight rectal injection 
of two gallons of warm saturated solution 
of magnesium sulphate and water, follow- 
ing which she was blanketed and put in a 
box stall to await further developments. On 
our return about 7:00 p. m., there was no 
improvement. The mare was weaker and 
when not continuously walking in circles. 
would lie down and get up. 

By this time news of the case had been 
broadcast, and many genuine and would-be 
horsemen were present, each suggesting a 
different disease and suitable remedies. Two 
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visiting veterinarians also happened along 
as interested spectators. One of the latter 
thought she was severely impacted with re- 
sulting toxic absorption. The other frankly 
admitted he did not know. However, all 
were in accord with the view that she was 
probably a “goner.” Profuse sweating and 
trembling had now developed, with in- 
creased trismus. 

At this time the patient was given one 
and one-half ounces of chloral hydrate in a 
warm rectal injection. This seemed to re- 
lieve her slightly for about an hour and 
a half, during which time she was hand 
rubbed vigorously to dry her and cold 
cloths applied to the poll. 

When the effects of the chloral hydrate 
wore off, the mare appeared to be complete- 
ly delirious and increasingly violent. The 
owner ejaculated for the benefit of the at- 
tendants and ourselves: “I wouldn’t lose 
that mare for $500.00. Can’t you fellows 
do anything?” 

After this heartfelt appeal from the 
owner, we consultants went into a huddle, 


admitting together that we had not yet put 


our fingers on the spot. As will happen at 
such times, various diseases with accom- 
panying remedies were thought of, and last 
but apparently not least, I thought of 
eclampsia and calcium gluconate. 

We then gave the mare 125cc of a 10 per 
cent solution of calcium gluconate. This 
evidently was just what the doctor ordered, 
for there was an immediate improvement. 
much to our surprise, the mare’s relief and, 
the owner’s satisfaction. One hour later, 
at 11:45 p. m., the patient had quite recov- 
ered; eating, drinking and acting normally. 

F. M. Wheatley, 

Sherbrooke, P. Q., Canada. 


oe oF CVs 


AN ALBINO PEKINGESE 


In the May issue of VETERINARY MEDI- 
CINE (page 205), mention is made of the 
rarity of albinism in dogs. I have an albino 
Pekingese, pure white, with pink eyes, 
weight seven pounds, age three years. 


F. B. Croll. 


Kansas City, Kansas. 


Ascariasis of Horses 


The ascarid of the horse is the common 
large, yellowish roundworm, the size of a 
lead pencil or larger, found in horses 
throughout the United States. The adult 
inhabits the intestine, and except when pres- 
ent in large numbers, probably occasions 
little damage. It may reach other parts of the 
alimentary tract by migration. The head of 
the worm is distinct and bears three lips. 
Only one species of ascarid infests the horse. 
In young animals, it is more harmful than 
in older horses. 

Infection occurs from contaminated food 
and water. This happens readily when 
roughage is eaten off the stable floor or from 
the ground in the barnyard, where it has 
been exposed to fecal contamination. Foals 
may lick the walls and floors, nibble at bed- 
ding or feces, and even acquire the habit of 
eating filth and thus become infected. Foals 
that run on permanent pasture are always 
infested from this source. Confinement in 
dirty stables also favors infection. 

Symptoms.—The mature parasite causes 
mechanical injury and forms harmful prod- 
ucts that affect the general condition, the 
blood and nervous system. In young foals, 
migration of the embryos through the lungs 
causes bronchitis and pneumonia, which may 
prove fatal. In addition to dullness and poor 
condition, the pulse, respiration and temper- 
ature may be above normal. Infested year- 
lings and two-year-olds are but half size, 
emaciated, weak and have poor appetites. In 
extreme involvement, there may be nervous- 
ness, twitching of the muscles, great thirst, 
icterus and an increased heart impulse. 

In the older animals the symptoms are a 
gradual loss in condition, fatigue, hair that is 
long and rough, and a skin dry and dirty. 
The mucous membranes are usually con- 
gested. The feces are dry and brown— 
“burned”—and covered with mucous. A 
rectal examination may cause itching and 
redness of the arm of the examiner. Some- 
times a few ascarids are passed in the feces. 
On microscopic examination of the feces, 
eggs are often found, which are globular in 
shape, and 90 to 100 microns in diameter. 
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Morbid Anatomy.—In the young, the 
lungs may be spotted, edematous and slightly 
hepatized in certain areas. In all ages worms 
six to twelve inches long may be found in 
the duodenum. There may be changes in the 
intestines and the liver. 

Life History—The female ascarid lays 
large numbers of eggs in the intestine of the 
host. These eggs, microscopic in size, pass 
out in the manure. Each egg is covered with 
a thick shell which protects it. Under favor- 
able conditions of temperature and moisture, 
the eggs on the ground or in the manure 
undergo certain changes before they become 
infective. The eggs must spend two weeks 
or more outside the host before they become 
infective. The appearance of the embryo, or 
tiny worm in the egg, marks the infective 
stage. The infective egg remains dormant 
until swallowed by the host. When non-in- 
fective eggs are swallowed they do not hatch, 
but pass in the manure as newly-laid ascarid 
eggs, to later reach the infective stage. The 
infective eggs, when swallowed, hatch in 
the intestinal tract and free the embryos. 

The young worms then burrow into the walls 
of the intestines to enter the blood stream 
and migrate to the liver, the heart and the 
lungs, where they undergo further changes. 
About one week elapses from the time the 
young worms are liberated in the intestinal 
tract until they are present in the lungs in 
great numbers. The young worms later, 
move up the windpipe and are swallowed. 
Upon reaching the intestine for the second 
time they develop into mature worms in 
about two or three months. 

Prevention.—The adoption of strict sani- 
tary measures with horses and foals seems 
to be about the only way to prevent ascarid 
infestation. Young animals must not have 
access to infective eggs. Pasture rotation 
from year to year should be practiced. “Per- 
manent pastures perpetuate parasites.” 


Treatment.—Animals to be treated may 
be allowed water, but no hay, grain, bedding, 
straw or food for 24 hours. Water, as well 
as feed, should be withheld for five hours 
after treatment. Carbon disulphide has been 
found to be almost 100 per cent effective in 
the removal of ascarids.1_ The dose is six 
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drams for an animal weighing 1000 pounds. 
Carbon disulphide is highly inflammable and 
dangerous ; if a capsule is broken in themouth 
the result is distressing and may end in 
mechanical pneumonia. The vermifuge may 
be given through the stomach tube, eliminat- 
ing the danger of producing pneumonia. 
“Colts two years of age and younger receive 
one-third to one-half of the dose for a full- 
grown horse. When no cathartic is adminis- 
tered the ascarids usually appear in the feces 
on the second or third day.’ 

On farms where systematic treatment of 
horses for intestinal parasites has been 
adopted, there are fewer cases of colic. Colts 
protected from parasite infestation by treat- 


ment and through sanitary management, are | 
thriftier than they otherwise would. be. | 
Horses free from parasites breed better, | 


work better, are easier to handle and require 
less feed to keep them in good condition than 
infested horses. 

F. N. Schafer, 
mM. ¥.S. ¥.C, B. 


a Re ze 


Amputation of the 


Ear in a Buck 


March 3, 1935, a four-year-old, Shrop- 
shire buck was brought to the veterinary 
clinic at Kansas State College. Three weeks 
previously the owner had noticed a large 
swelling on the inner side of the outer ear, 
which he incised and a good deal of san- 
guineous fluid drained out. Infection had 
gained entrance to the operative wound and 
two-thirds of the outer ear was necrotic 
when the animal was brought to the clinic. 

The necrotic process was so far advanced 
the only possible thing to do was amputate 
the affected part. 

About one-third of the ear next to the 
head was still in healthy condition, and the 
amputation was to be performed so as not 
to remove any more of the ear than neces- 
sary. The area was shaved and thoroughly 
cleaned with bichloride of mercury (1-1000 
in 70 per cent alcohol). The line of incision 


Ithaca, N. Y. 


fe Udall, D. H., 1988, The Practice of Veterinary Medi- 
cine. 
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was then infiltrated with a one and one-half 
per cent solution of procaine. The opening 
into the inner ear was packed with sterile 
cotton to prevent blood from the incision 
from running into it. As soon as anesthesia 
was complete, the operator made a skin in- 
cision completely around the concha and the 
conchal cartilage was cut. The next and last 
procedure of the operation was to suture 
the cut edges of the skin over the end of 
the cut conchal cartilage. This was done by 
using braided silk suture material and mak- 
ing interrupted sutures about one-half inch 
apart. 

After treatment consisted of daily bath- 
ing the wound with Carrel-Dakin solution, 
drying with sterile cotton and then applying 
lightly iodoform and boric acid powder, 1 


‘to 10. The sutures were removed in three 


days and the buck was dismissed from the 
hospital. The animal was seen a month 
later and found to be entirely recovered. 

If this animal had been presented when 
the hematoma was discovered, the ear could 
probably have been saved by asceptically 
incising the swelling longitudinally and allow- 
ing the contents to escape and then after 
curetting the inside of the cavity, quilt the 
inner skin down to the cartilage. This could 
have been done by making several mattress 
sutures through the ear. This procedure is 
explained by Bemis in his “Veterinary Sur- 
gical Operations.” 

Another method is to incise the swelling 
and after drairiing and curetting the cavity, 
place a roll of sterile gauze bandage that 
will fit snug on the inner side of the ear 
and hold in place by use of adhesive tape. 
The roll of bandage must be held firmly 
against the skin so as to prevent the cavity 
from again filling and to hold the skin 
against the cartilage, thereby obtaining 
quicker healing. 

Hematomas are often found in bucks due 
to injuries obtained while fighting with other 
bucks. This condition, however, is more 
commonly found in dogs and cats due to the 
shaking of the ears, bruising or scratching. 
C M. McFadden, 

K.S.C, ’35. 


Manhattan, Kans. 
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Case Reporting 
Improves the Reporter 


Why don’t physicians and veterinarians 
write better case reports? Is there an in- 
herent inability to write clearly and accu- 
rately? This professional ineptitude is as 
unexplainable as the peculiar relationship of 
certain talents ; for instance music and math- 
ematics. Medical journals plead for com- 
plete, accurate case reports, but to little 
avail. For the most part those supplied are 
deficient; deficient in amount of informa- 
tion, deficient in accuracy and deficient in 
the mechanics of English. 

Were this unhappy condition world-wide, 
comment would be futile. But W. L. Wil- 
liams, himself a prolific writer, states that 
European veterinarians are much keener at 
writing good case reports than we are in 
America. They do not write better because 
of superior mental equipment or training, 
but because they possess greater scientific 
zeal, a passion for accuracy and a desire to 
know the details; call it a love of science 
for its own sake, if you wish. 

Carlyle somewhere defines man, not as a 
speaking animal, but as a tool-making ani- 
mal; even accepting this we have in lan- 
guage the supreme tool of a tool-making 
animal. Inarticulate thoughts and ideas are 
useless to the world as a whole. By careful 
expression, their power and good are inten- 
sified in ratio to the truth and weight they 
bear. 

We do not read and enjoy medical articles 
because they have the prestige of coming 
from a college clinic, but because they are 
interesting sources of accurate information. 


Were we to spend the time, effort and 
thought that those writers do upon their 
subjects, our progress in medicine would be 
far more rapid than it is at the present time. 
The accumulated knowledge of properly re- 
corded field experiences would be so tre- 
mendous that it would quite overshadow the 
limited opportunities of college clinics. A 
veterinarian should not assume that his cases 
lack interest just because it is his case, or 
because the ailment is common in his prac- 
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tice. Another veterinarian a hundred miles 
away, may consider the experience unique 
and of value. 

Some are born with the faculty of easy 
speech, others encounter greater difficulty in 
properly expressing their thoughts. Because 
we feel inadequate in English, doesn’t mean 
that writing good case reports is denied us. 
Hard work, time and analyses of all angles 
of the case more than makes up for a de- 
ficiency in English. 

Writing has other benefits than a polished 
bedside, or stall, manner. Have you ever 
puzzled over a diagnosis? Udall of Cornell 
states that the complete writing of a case 
often leads to the diagnosis of conditions 
which before seemed a Gordian knot. Try it 
next time. Get every available bit of infor- 
mation, put it in a systematic form, view it 
from all angles, and there you have a diag- 
nosis—and a case report. 

For those who wish to familiarize them- 
selves with the technique of case reports it 
would be well to study closely the forms of 


good ones. Such may be found in the “New 
England Journal of Medicine,” or in Osler’s 


texts. Good form is not an accident; it is 
the result of laborious effort. 

Udall wants completeness and accuracy. 
A full history, followed by all the pertinent 
observations and abservable symptoms, as- 
sists greatly in attaining that standard. Any 
unrecorded fact leaves a question in his 
mind, and detracts from the value of the 
report. To fulfill this standard a good de- 
scription of the lesions is necessary, not a 
fitting of the lesions to the disease. A com- 
mon failing is to name the disease first, then 
to look for, find and fit all the symptoms and 
lesions to the name. Record everything pos- 
sible in the course of the disease, the termi- 
nation and if the case ended in death, the 
autopsy. A differential diagnosis wherever 
possible is of great value. A common error 
in autopsy reports is to generalize too much. 
For example, let us assume that Doctor X 
has just autopsied a hog cholera carcass. He 
writes in his report: “At autopsy typical hog 
cholera lesions were found.” Such a state- 
ment means little and has no scientific value. 
Perhaps he meant: “At autopsy, a few pe- 
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techiae were found on the serosa of the blad- 
der, and under the capsule of the kidneys 
The serosa of the intestines near the ileo 
cecal valve also bore small hemorrhages.” 
The reader doesn’t know what he meant. 

Be accurate and guarded in statements, 
especially in giving conclusions. Udall men- 
tions spending two and a half hours on two 
closing lines, and he has had a large experi 
ence in writing. Published articles are read 
and examined as contributions to science. 
not as bits of gossip. M. G. Fincher’s nu- 
merous and excellent case reports are mod- 
els in conciseness, completeness and weighed 
statements. Their study is worth while. 

It is amazing what can be done and what 
talents can be uncovered when pressed. Re 
cently I was named editor of my fraternity’s 
journal, The Torch of Alpha Psi. Each 
contributor at first professed complete in- 
eptitude at scrivening; but when really 
launched upon the project, very creditable 
articles were turned in. This illustrates a 
common attitude and a common result 
when the sweat center and the cerebrum co 
operate. 

The usual benefits of studying English, 
such as the appreciation of educated clients 
who notice and resent slips of speech, the 
clear thinking and better diagnoses that 
come from it, I shall not mention. Select 
your next case worthy of publication, write 
it up well, and submit it. Strangely enough, 
after a time you'll come to enjoy it. 
Theodore E. Jabbs, 
nN. 2m V.C., Oe. 
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Sanitation Battle Half Won 
With Concrete Barn Floor 


How to design and build a concrete dairy 
barn floor is shown in practical folder issued 
by the Portland Cement Association. Curbs, 
mangers, gutters and other profile details are 
shown together with drawings giving succes- 
sive steps in the formwork and concreting. 
Also gives tips on figuring material quanti- 
ties. Booklet available free on request to the 
Association, 33 West Grand Avenue, Chi- 
cago, IIl. 


Ithaca, N. Y. 
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Further Observations on Mastitis 


ASTITIS not only results in low- 
M ering the butterfat content of 

milk, but also the casein, sugar, 
and calcium and potassium salts. All of 
these substances, elaborated by the milk- 
secreting cells of the udder, are reduced 
as a result of interference with the physi- 
ologic activity of the affected tissues. 

On the other hand, in mastitis the milk 
contains more water, albumin, chlorides, 
catalase, and leucocytes than normally. 
These constituents, derived directly from 
the blood, are increased as a result of the 
inflammatory reaction. 

The nutritive value of mastitis milk is 
markedly decreased, as well as its coagu- 
lability and curd strength. Natural soft 
curd milk is usually the product of an 
udder affected with mastitis. 

The value of the milk of an infected ud- 
der for cheese manufacture is strikingly 
reduced. The chief difference is in the 
nature of the curd, which is decidedly soft 
and correspondingly more difficult for the 
cheesemaker to handle. One reason for 
this appears to be the lower casein con- 
tent. Another drawback is the loss of 
more butterfat during the manufacturing 
process, resulting in less economical 
cheese production. 

Surveys indicate that approximately 
one-third of all-dairy cows in Wisconsin 
have chronic mastitis in some degree, and 
that about 50 per cent of their quarters 
are secreting abnormal milk. This implies 
that about 15 per cent of the milk pro- 
duced by the average dairy herd is ab- 
normal in composition. It should not be 
inferred, however, that this is of great 
significance, because it is believed that 
when mastitis milk is mixed with several 
volumes of normal milk, the mixture is 
not seriously impaired for nutritional or 
manufacturing purposes. 

Spontaneous attacks of acute mastitis 
are often caused by infection with beta 
type streptococci. These cases are not 


By F. B. HADLEY, 


University of Wisconsin, Madison. 


simply exacerbations of chronic mastitis, 
some reporters to the contrary notwith- 
standing. In these cases the infection de- 
velops so rapidly (often after an incuba- 
tion period of only 48 hours) that fibrotic 
tissue has had no opportunity to form; 
hence no fibrosis exists, although indura- 
tion is often marked. The secretory func- 
tion of the involved quarters is often com- 
pletely inhibited, and seldom is it more 
than partially restored. 

Repeated exposure to the alpha type 
streptococci is usually necessary before 
infection becomes established. This ex- 
plains why mastitis caused by these mi- 
croorganisms does not spread rapidly and 
assumes a chronic course. 

A few cases of mastitis in which no 
evidence of bacterial infection could be 
detected have been encountered. They 
demonstrate the limitations of the bacteri- 
ological method of examination and the 
need of having the results of more than 
one method of testing as a basis for mak- 
ing a final diagnosis. 

Since abnormal milk does not coagulate 
readily, or at all, when rennet is added 
to it, a solution of rennet and calcium 
chloride is being used to diagnose masti- 
tis. This practice is based on the assump- 
tion that all abnormal milk is the product 
of an infected udder. The reaction de-- 
pends upon the enzyme rennin and the 
test is used as presumptive evidence of 
mastitis. 

With the limited diagnostic service at pres- 
ent available to dairymen they can hardly ex- 
pect to maintain mastitis-free herds. They 
should be encouraged, however, to keep their 
herds reasonably free from the disease by em- 
ploying a veterinarian who has had training 
and experience in diagnosing mastitis and in 
classifying cows according to the extent of 
udder involvement, so as to learn which cows 


have normal udders, which should be isolated, 
and which to cull at once as unprofitable. 
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The Diagnostic 


Significance of Feces 


ANY veterinarians neglect to ob- 
M serve and consider the feces in ar- 

riving at a diagnosis. There are 
many diseases in which the character of the 
bowel discharges is of very great impor- 
tance. An objective study of the character 
of the discharges of different animals on 
various foods, and in particular cases, com- 
parisons with the discharges of other ani- 
mals kept under the same conditions, is val- 
uable, especially in obstinate disorders of the 
digestive tract. 


The feces are composed of the more or 
less altered residue of foodstuffs, to which 
are added the excretory products of the di- 
gestive tract. The relative amounts of these 
two groups of substances govern the charac- 
ter of the feces. 


The amount of excrement passed by an 
animal, in a given time, depends upon the 
quantity and quality of the food that the ani- 
mal has taken. When no food is given, as 
during fasting, the feces consist only of the 
excretory products of the digestive tract. 
This holds also when the food given is en- 
tirely digested and absorbed, as in the case 
of the dog, fed on a not too abundant meat 
diet. In herbivora, the feces contain large 
amounts of ingested residues and relatively 
small amounts of excretory products. The 
large amount of food residues in the feces 
of these animals is explained by the high 
crude fiber content of their foods. 


Carnivora normally have one or two 
evacuations daily; herbivora defecate far 
more frequently. Bodily exercise and indi- 
vidual conditions are two factors which de- 
termine the frequency of the discharges. 


Involuntary evacuations of the bowels oc- 
cur in cases of metallic poisoning, in central 
nervous disorders and in the later stages of 
prolonged diarrhea, because of the paralysis 
or relaxation of the anus. 


VETERINARY MEDICINE 


By HAROLD A. MILLER 
NW. ¥.:S.-V. C.,. °35 
Ithaca. New York 


A noticeable decrease in the amount of 
feces evacuated occurs, not only in consti- 
pation, but when there is a decreased amount 
of food consumed, and for a short time im- 
mediately after severe diarrhea. 

When the normal frequency of defecation 
is reduced, we say the animal is constipated. 
This is mostly the result of diminished peri- 
stalsis, which is also attended with increased 
absorption of fluids. Constipation is com- 
mon in old and in starved animals, in those 
weakened from exhausting diseases and in 
individuals that have not had sufficient exer- 
cise, or that have been fed constipating 
foods. Constipation may result from stasis, 
impaction, occlusion and torsion of the in- 
testines, or it may be induced by painful 
defecation as in inflammation or obstruction 
of the lower bowels, inflammation or ulcera- 
tion of the rectum, and during the course of 
painful inflammatory conditions in the ab- 
dominal cavity, such as enteritis or periton- 
itis. In dogs, foreign bodies in the intes- 
tines and obstructions by agglutinated hair 
at the anus of long haired dogs, are partic- 
ularly troublesome. 

The term diarrhea is applied to frequent 
and usually copious evacuations of liquid or 
semi-liquid feces. Diarrhea occurs in all ir- 
ritated conditions of the intestinal mucous 
membrane and is caused by the feed, catarrh 
and inflammation. Diarrhea, as a result of 
catarrh of the intestines, may be due also 
to a variety of other causes, such as irregu- 
lar diet, cold, infectious hemorrhagic gastro- 
enteritis, septicemia, or irritant food. It may 
be caused also by a laxative independent of 
the catarrh. Psychic disturbances may lead 
to diarrhea by reflex action. 

The volume of the evacuated masses, as 
well as the intervals between evacuations, 
is increased in acute and in chronic hydro- 
cephalus and after the use of purgatives. 
The excreta are increased in quantity in 
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diarrhea following constipation; they are 
diminished after the use of evacuants, dur- 
ing constipation, and when an animal is 
underfed, and are suppressed or scanty in 
intussusception, acute indigestion and trau- 
matic gastritis in ruminants, and in volvulus 
and impaction of the colon and cecum in the 
horse. 

The consistency of the feces varies great- 
ly, depending mainly, upon the length of the 
sojourn in the colon. It also depends upon 
the percentage of water in the feces, which 
even in the most solid form, is still consid- 
erable. 

Under normal and _ usual _ conditions, 
horses’ dung is extruded in rounded masses, 
flattened at the sides from mutual pressure. 
The color is yellow, green, or brownish. In 
cattle the feces are of semi-solid consistency, 
which flattens out upon striking the ground, 
and are dark green or brown in color. The 
feces of sheep and goats are passed in the 
form of small, hard balls, very dark-green 
or black in color. In hogs the evacuations 
are semi-solid, very offensive in odor and 
the color depends on the nature of their 
food. In dogs in normal health they are 
cylindrical in form, hard or soft, according 
to diet; on meat diet, black or brownish 
black and of pitchy, pulpy consistency. 

Increased firmness or hardness of the 
feces is observed in all febrile diseases, in 
constipation and in the first stages of intes- 
tinal catarrhs. In severe febrile diseases of 
cattle and in obstinate constipation, the feces 
are dry, hard and resemble peat in appear- 
ance, 

Decreased firmness or abnormal softness 
of the feces occurs in all forms of diarrheas, 
intestinal catarrh, septic inflammations, calf 
scours, and influenza of the horse. 

The color of the feces is much influenced 
by the nature of the food, by the abundance 
or lack of biliary coloring matters and their 
derivatives, and by the accidental presence 
of foreign elements, especially matters of a 
metallic nature. The feces in herbivora al- 
ways have an aspect and color closely simi- 
lar to the food on which the animals have 
been fed. Thus, they are yellow when fed 
with hay, and green if grass has been given, 
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since chlorophyll is unchanged in the alimen- 
tary tube; the tint will, however, vary ac- 
cordingly to the rapidity of the progression 
of the ingesta through the intestine and the 
quantity of bile admixed with them. In carni- 
vora the feces have a blackish tint if cooked 
meat has been fed. They become fatty or 
clay-colored in cases of obstruction to the 
flow of bile or in diseases of the pancreas. 
When fed on bones, the feces are dense and 
grey from the presence of lime salts. 

Some medicines produce specific colora- 
tions of the feces; iron preparations produce 
a black color due to the formation of sul- 
phide of iron; bismuth also turns the feces 
black ; calomel stains them green because un- 
der the influence of calomel intestinal putre- 
faction is arrested and the biliverdin, which 
is derived from the oxidation of the bile col- 
oring matter, passes unchanged. 

The longer the ingesta are retained in the 
intestines, the darker they become. The 
stools are clay-colored when the bile is cut 
off from the intestine, as in icterus. Admix- 
tures of blood produce a red, brownish-red, 
or chocolate color, sometimes almost black. 
The color of the blood is diagnostic ; a thor- 
ough admixture of the blood with the evacu- 
ated contents points to the occurrence of 
a hemorrhage in the anterior portions of 
the intestinal tract; if the hemorrhage oc- 
curs in the rectum, or the lower part of the 
large intestine, the blood adheres in the form 
of streaks or clots and is almost normal in 
color. 

The presence of pus in the feces indicates 
the discharge of suppurative foci into the 
intestinal tract, especially into the rectum. 
Revelation of pus and blood corpuscles, of 
epithelial exuviae, of mucus and the histio- 
logical elements of tumors, permit an ap- 
proximate conclusion as to the nature and 
intensity of the pathological processes go- 
ing on in the intestines. 

The specific, foul odor of feces is due to 
indol and to skatol, developed by the action 
of putrefactive bacteria in the colon. Occa- 
sionally sulphuretted hydrogen, ammonia, 
and other volatile bases contribute to the 
fetid odor. 

Horse dung has a sour odor in digestive 
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disorders when concentrated food is given 
in abundance. The feces of herbivora stink 
or have a foul odor when putrefactive proc- 
esses go on in the diseased digestive tract. 
If albuminous exudates are present, under 
these conditions, the odor is carrion-like, as 
in hemorrhagic enteritis and dog distemper. 

The composition of the feces as far as 
food particles and foreign substances are 
concerned, demand careful consideration. In 
the first place, the size of the undigested 
food particles must be considered, since this 
indicates the degree of mastication or rumi- 
nation to which they were subjected. 

For the horse, coarse undigested particles 
of food occur normally in the dung, but if 
whole or nearly whole grains are present 
and bits of straw or hay can be recognized, 
it indicates faulty mastication which may be 
due either to greedy feeding or defective 
molar teeth. The degree of defect bears a 
direct relation to the degree of coarseness of 
the food particles. 

In cattle the feces should consist of a ho- 
mogeneous mass, and coarse particles of 
food always indicate insufficient or faulty 
rumination. 

Foreign bodies in the feces occur mostly 
in the dog and may aid in diagnosis by giv- 
ing an important clue to certain disorders. 
We may find stones, sand, pieces of bone, 
grass, hair, portions of sloughed tissue, mu- 
cous coating, particles of pus, etc., in the 
feces of the dog. Pus comes usually from 
some abscess with access to the rectum. 
Croupous membranes or fibrinous exudates 
from the intestines, are usually casts of the 
intestine and are seen most commonly in 
cattle suffering from gastro-intestinal ca- 
tarrh. Blood clots are frequent in cattle 
from intussusception and coccidiosis, in 
which there is a diarrhea. 

Either macroscopic or microscopic exam- 
ination of the feces may reveal the presence 
of parasites or their eggs and it is needless 
to state the importance of ascertaining their 
presence. 

Thus a thorough examination of the evac- 
uations may afford some valuable clue to a 
deep-seated affection which would not other- 
wise be diagnosed. 
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Milk Fever 


Metritis and Acetonemia 


Of the many mysterious diseases that 
have attacked livestock, few have excited 
such interest or controversy as has milk 
fever in cows. It has been a subject of in- 
tensive study because of its frequency in 
high-producing dairy cows. Until compara- 
tively recent times this disease had a mor- 
tality of 50 to 70 per cent. Now the mor- 
tality is as low as three to four per cent 
among cows treated by veterinarians. 

Udall describes the disease as: “A paral- 
ysis and loss of consciousness leading to 
coma in cows that have recently calved; 
often the onset is marked by muscular 
spasms and increased excitability of the per- 
ipheral nerves.’”’ Milk fever is characterized 
by a hypocalcemia, a hyperglycemia and a 
decrease of phosphates in the blood. These 
facts have naturally given rise to much con- 
troversy as to the cause of the disease. 

Dryerre and Greig of Scotland have done 
a great deal of work with milk fever. They 
state that the colostrum of a cow is nor- 
mally rich in calcium and that the sudden 
onset of profuse lactation following preg- 
nancy may cause a rapid reduction in the 
concentration of calcium in the blood stream. 
They believe that the mere loss of calcium 
at the advent of initial lactation can not, in 
itself, be regarded as the cause, because all 
heavy milkers are not susceptible to milk 
fever. They suggest that this mechanical 
factor must be accompanied by some dis- 
order of the parathyroid. 

P. A. Fish, former Dean of the New 
York State Veterinary College, demonstrated 
that the phosphate content of the blood de- 
creased proportionately with the calcium, 
but regained its normal concentration much 
more readily following inflation of the ud- 
der than did the calcium. Calcium and phos- 
phates are intimately associated with each 
other in all bodily functions. 

Age is one of the predisposing factors in 
milk fever. Mature cows are much more 
susceptible than are young animals. Of 113 
cases treated in the ambulatory clinic of the 
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Veterinary College at Cornell, only one was 
under five years of age. Ninety per cent 
were between the ages of five and nine years. 
Another accessory cause is the confining of 
highly fed cattle in the stable the year round. 
It has been observed that the incidence of 
the disease has been much higher in such 
animals, probably due to a smaller degree 
of calcium metabolism than in pastured ani- 
mals. 

The clinical symptoms observed are quite 
uniform and diagnostic of the disease. The 
onset is rapid, occurring, usually, 12 to 72 
hours following parturition. Occasionally 
the disease appears before the birth of the 
calf. In the most typical case, the cow be- 
comes depressed and seems to lose all in- 
terest in her surroundings. Anorexia is 
complete and she takes no interest in her 
calf. Horns, teats, and extremities tend to 
hecome cold. The muzzle is dry and the 
ears droop. The animal shows reluctance to 
move and becomes unsteady on her feet. 
l‘inally she goes down and relapses into a 
coma. The patient may manifest the char- 
acteristic spasm of the muscles of the neck, 
giving it a distinct lateral kink, with the 
head resting on the flank. This position is 
spoken of as the typical milk fever attitude. 
The conjunctiva is red and congested, and the 
pupils are dilated. The pulse is 50 to 80 and 
the temperature from 97-100°F. Respira- 
tions are shallow and the frequency is in- 
creased. Feces and urine are suppressed be- 
cause of paralysis of the digestive tract and 
bladder, rather than because of any indu- 
ration of the feces. 

Occasionally a cow may be very excit- 
able at the onset of the disease. This may 
be manifested by motor irritation, such as 
pushing against the stanchion or treading 
with the hind feet. Frequently there is 
hypersensitiveness and the animal shows in- 
tense excitement and pain from any irri- 
tation. 


The chemical analysis of the blood re- 
veals a decrease of blood calcium from the 
normal of 10mg per 100cc of blood to a 
minimum of 3mg or a maximum of 7.6mg 
per 100cc. The phosphates are proportion- 
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ately decreased and the glucose increased: 
Observations have shown that .the severity 
of the disease is commonly proportional to 
the decrease in calcium content. 

In diagnosing milk fever, one must be 
constantly on the lookout for complications 
which may alter the prognosis and one of 
these conditions is metritis. Many fatal 
cases diagnosed as milk fever are revealed 
on post-mortem examination to have been 
metritis. Many atypical cases diagnosed as 
milk fever and treated unsuccessfully as 
such, are really acetonuria. Mastitis is an- 
other disease often overlooked in the syn- 


‘drome called milk fever. 


Milk fever is one of the few diseases that 
has the distinction of having a specific treat- 
ment. The inflation of the udder with air 
or oxygen results in a rapid cure. The 
theory of this treatment is that the air dams 
up the milk ducts inhibiting the calcium 
from being withdrawn from the blood. Fol- 
lowing the observations of Dryerre and 
Greig, calcium has been used with excel- 
lent results. Calcium gluconate given either 
intravenously or subcutaneously in 50 to 60 
gram doses will usually cause the restora- 
tion of the blood calcium to a normal level 
and subsequent recovery. In obstinate cases 
dextrose may be of value if given in a two 
and one-half per cent solution. The calcium 
treatment has met with great popularity be- 
cause it avoids the dangers of udder infec- 
tion. 


A preventive treatment has been sug- 
gested by Dryerre and Greig, who recom- 
mend the subcutaneous injection of 30 to 60 
grams of a five per cent solution of calcium 
gluconate immediately following parturi- 
tion and repeating it in 48 hours. 


Conclusion.—The dairy industry has been 
saved millions of dollars due to the discov- 
eries of the inflation treatment and the cal- 
cium-gluconate treatment for milk fever. 
They have transformed a “destructive 
scourge” into a minor malady provided vet- 
erinary service is available. 


Wm. F. Tierney, 
S 


Ithaca, N. Y. N.Y. SVC, 











T HAS 
been said 


that “far 
away fields 
look green- 
est,” and that 
“men seek 
— ee gold in distant 
THE AUTHOR lands when 
diamonds are to be found in their own front 
yards.” 

The foregoing briefly sums up the situ- 
ation as it pertains to the utilization of 
the greatest asset available in veterinary 
practice for the control and cure of dis- 
eases of biological origin. This asset is 
homologous blood. It is quite evident 
that veterinary practitioners have not 
fully realized the possibilities that exist 
in the administration of homologous 
blood. Substantiation for this conjecture 
may be found by a perusal of the titles of 
papers presented at the Twelfth Interna- 
tional Veterinary Congress recently held 
in New York City. Among the eighty-one 
papers included in the program, only two 
were devoted to the discussion of blood 
and they, one by Szymanowski! and the 
other by Schermer,” limited their text to 
a discussion of blood groups, in no way 
dealing with the administration or cura- 
tive value of blood. 

This presentation is for the purpose of 
bringing to the attention of the practi- 
tioner, the beneficial results possible 
through the use of homologous blood and 
serum. It is hoped that through the sug- 
gestions that follow, a solution may be 








*Presented at the meeting of the New York State 
Veterinary Medical Society, Binghamton, June 18-14, 
1935, and at the meeting of the Veterinary Medical Asso- 
ciation of New Jersey, Atlantic City, July 11-12, 1985, 
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—lomologous Blood; 
ts Uses and Products 


By ORVILLE E. McKIM, 
Port Chester, New York 


found for conditions which, up to now, 
have proved to be somewhat obstinate, 
if not baffling. Among these may be men- 
tioned encephalomyelitis in the horse, 
white scours in calves, so-called distem- 
per in dogs and infectious gastro-enteri- 
tis in cats. Only the small animal prob- 
lems, the so-called distemper in dogs and 
the gastro-enteritis in cats, together with 
other ailments frequently encountered in 
these species will be considered in this 
thesis. 


Serum 


Serum is usually considered under two 
classes, normal and hyperimmune. Dr. 
Gregory Shwartzman, an internationally- 
recognized scientist, Chief Bacteriologist 
of Mount Sinai Hospital in New York 
City, and the originator of the Shwartz- 
man method for titration of antisera, con- 
tends that normal serum does not exist in 
any animal or human that has been ex- 
posed to infectious or contagious diseases. 
Contact with organisms develops anti- 
bodies against, and possibly immunity to, 
their attacks. Dr. Shwartzman® has ob- 
served that many horses used for anti- 
toxin production have antibody proper- 
ties, already in their blood, against cer- 
tain diseases. He cites an outstanding ex- 
ample of this phenomenon, in the case of 
a horse the blood of which was of a higher 
titer against human blood meningococcus 
toxin, than any that he has been able to 
induce by a series of toxin injections. A 
similar incident occurred in another horse, 
natural antibody content of which against 
human blood B. typhosus toxin was superior 
to that of those that received injections of 
the toxin. This contention of Doctor 
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Shwartzman’s must be given serious con- 
sideration when we discuss the use of so- 
called normal and hyperimmune homol- 
ogous sera. It is safe to predict that, 
when the natural protective qualities ex- 
isting in the blood are recognized, or at 
least realized, the term “normal” will be 
changed to “natural” blood, and efforts 
made to determine its titer. The use of 
homologous hyperimmune serum has be- 
come indispensable in the treatment of 
canine distemper. It is unforunate that 
this valuable agent is not utilized to a 
greater extent, by administering it in 
many conditions not associated with that 
disease. It is safe to make the assertion 
that when veterinary medicine succeeds 
in eliminating the word “distemper” from 
the nomenclature of diseases, greater 
progress will be made through the use 
of homologous blood and serum in the 
treatment of many diseases that are the 
direct result of poisonous toxins emanat- 
ing from bruised, lacerated and otherwise 
devitalized cells. 

Experiments conducted by the writer 
during 1920 and 1921 in the laboratory of 
the late Dr. Fenton B. Turck of New 
York City, conclusively demonstrated the 
absolute safety attending the use of hom- 
ologous blood and serum, as well as the 
highly satisfactory results which followed 
the administration of these products. It 
was found that many phenomena which 
resulted from injuries, traumatic and oth- 
erwise, responded to the administration 
of homologous blood or serum. In 1923 
the attention‘ of the veterinary profession 
was directed to an etiological factor of 
tissue origin. In that presentation atten- 
tion was called to the various diseases 
that had been artificially induced by the 
injections of this tissue extract (cytost), 
described by Dr. Turck as early as 1897. 
It was shown in that presentation, that 
the tissue extract (cytost), liberated from 
lacerated, bruised or otherwise deranged 
cells, was responsible for many diseases 
—pneumonia, gastro-enteritis, nephritis 
and others frequently encountered. These 
varied syndromes may result from a spe- 
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cific cell substance, and their correction 
or control is to be found in the blood or 
serum of animals that have been immun- 
ized against this influence. Doctor Turck 
believed that health and illness are gov- 
erned entirely by the presence of either a 
sufficient antibody (anti-cytost) protec- 
tion in the former, or its lack in the lat- 
ter. The symptoms commonly recognized 
as distemper in the dog have been induced 
by this tissue extract and corrected by 
the use of homologous serum. Other dis- 
eases in no way associated with the con- 
ditions commonly diagnosed as distem- 
per, have likewise responded favorably. 
The writer recently administered, in ad- 
dition to tetanus antitoxin, 300cc of ho- 
mologous hyperimmune serum to a dog 
that was under treatment for tetanus. 
The general antibody content of the hom- 
ologous serum was relied upon to at 
least partially neutralize the toxins re- 
sulting from the terrific cell destruction 
and the metabolites of fatigue caused by 
the rigidity of muscle. 

The usually favorable results that fol- 
low the administration of homologous hy- 
perimmune serum give rise to the ques- 
tion: “would not better results be ob- 
tained in many cases, if whole blood were 
used?” The use of whole blood is biolog- 
ically sound. This opinion has been ex- 
pressed by the writer on many occasions. 
The value of homologous blood as a ther- 
apeutic agent has not been generally ap- 
preciated, and for that reason its use has 
been somewhat limited, if not ignored. 
In addition to the hemoglobin content, 
there exists in natural blood a specific 
antibody, which is indispensable as a 
means of checking or controlling the ef- 
fects of the metabolites of cell origin. 
It is safe to assume that whole blood will 
ultimately be proved to be the only ra- 
tional treatment for some of our, as yet, 
not well understood diseases, both acute 
and chronic. 

Method of Administration 

The ideal, and by far the safest meth- 
od of administration of blood serum or 
of whole blood is by intraperitoneal in- 
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jections. There is no necessity for blood 
grouping or typing prior to injection, as 
the absorption is gradual and the danger 
of shock in no way to be feared. In ad- 
dition to eliminating the danger of shock, 
there is to be taken into consideration 
the added advantage gained through the 
stimulation of leucocytosis, which is al- 
ways induced by intraperitoneal injec- 
tions of whole blood. Drs. A. M. Wright 
and Edw. M. Livingston® published an 
article in 1923, “The Leucocytosis of In- 
ternal Hemorrhage,” which definitely 
proved the value of intraperitoneal injec- 
tions of whole blood in stimulating a 
marked increase in leucocyte count. 
Quoting from that article, the following 
abstracts are enlightening: 

Experimental conclusions: (1) the intraperitoneal 
injections of whole blood in variable amounts 
always caused an increase of leucocytosis of 150 
to 320%; (2) similar injections not reaching the 
peritoneal cavity showed no analogous increase, 


the leucocytosis, if present, never exceeded an 80% 
increase .... This leucocytic reaction presents 


a characteristic curve reaching a height of 150% 
to 300% within the first ten hours, and returning 
to normal by the fourth day .... A hemorrhage 


within a serous cavity always results in a high 
leucocytosis. 

A perusal of the charts presented by 
Drs. Wright and Livingston discloses 
that intraperitoneal injections of normal 
saline solution and fecal material to con- 
trol animals failed to increase leucocyto- 
sis. Direct transfusions can be made if 
facilities are available, with little or no 
danger to dogs. Dr. K. L. McCloskey of 
the Department of Experimental Surgery 
of New York University Medical College, 
recently made extensive studies of the 
blood groups of dogs. In Doctor Mc- 
Closkey’s investigations, it was disclosed 
that the blood of all mongrels matched, 
regardless of the breeds that were repre- 
sented in the individual. It was also ob- 
served that the blood of mongrels typed 
with that of any pure breeds; but that 
bloods of the same breed often did not 
match. Hence, it is a safe procedure to 
take blood from a mongrel for transfusion 
to any breed, and vice versa. Continued 
studies are being made in the blood 
groups of the same breed, and a further 
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report of the findings will be made in 
another presentation. Meanwhile, one is 
safe in using the blood of any mongrel 
for transfusion purposes to any breed or 
other mongrel. Indirect transfusions of 
citrated blood are to be used with extreme 
caution, particularly in the dog, lest a 
marked tetany be produced in the recipi- 
ent, due to the formation of non-ionizing 
calcium citrate, thus depriving the tis- 
sues of ionizable calcium from the blood. 
On the other hand, intraperitoneal injec- 
tions of citrated blood can be made with 
absolute safety, as the gradual absorption 
of sodium citrate gives it a very low dilu- 
tion in the blood. The writer has injected 
experimentally, 75 grains of sodium ci- 
trate into the peritoneal cavity of a wire 
hair fox terrier at a single dose. Aside 
from the slight abdominal pain evinced 
by the animal, no injurious effects were 
noted. 

An excellent index of the amount of 
sodium citrate that can be used with 
safety can be obtained by estimating the 
blood content of the animal as follows: 
five per cent of the body weight is as- 
sumed to be blood. It is safe to use one 
two-hundredth of the estimated volume 
of blood of an animal in one dose. Hence, 
a dog weighing forty pounds will have 
approximately one liter, or 1000cc of 
blood. Therefore, one two-hundredth or 
five grams (80 gr.) of sodium citrate may 
be administered to a 40-pound dog, with- 
out any fear of unfavorable results. 

It is not my intention to convey the 
impression that whole blood is to be used 
instead of homologous serum in all cases. 
In a recent address® the value of natural 
homologous serum was emphasized, and 
the attention of the veterinary profession 
called to the favorable results that are 
possible through its use. Homologous 
serum contains a higher antibody content 
than whole blood, as all the antibody 
properties are in the serum. Homologous 
serum should be used in very large doses 
in all those conditions that possess nor- 
mal hemoglobin strength, and that are 
not suffering from the effects of hemolytic 
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streptococci or other blood destroying 
agents. Whole blood is indicated and 
should be used in such conditions as se- 
vere hemorrhage, anemia, debility with 
low hemoglobin strength, gastro-enteritis 
in cats and distemper in dogs, if natural 
or hyperimmune serum is not available. 
It is especially indicated in all cases 
where hemoglobin percentage is low. It 
has proved quite advantageous to make 
a practice of determining the hemoglobin 
strength of all cases examined, particu- 
larly in puppies and kittens. The use of 
Tallquist’s hemoglobin scale in routine 
examination is a very effective procedure 
in diagnosis. An intraperitoneal injection 
of homologous blood in all ainmals hav- 
ing a hemoglobin percentage of less than 
90 is advisable, and imperative if less than 
80. It has been our observation that in- 
traperitoneal injections of whole blood is 
the only satisfactory treatment in puppies 
and kittens having a marked anemia. It 
is very often a waste of perfectly good 
material to use serum in these cases. In 
acute infections, where tissue break down 
and cell degeneration occurs, the use of 
serum is indicated and is highly benefi- 
cial. In cases where convalescence is slow 
there undoubtedly exists the metabolites 
of tissue origin in excess. In these ani- 
mals highly satisfactory results will usu- 
ally be obtained by the subcutaneous or 
intraperitoneal injection of homologous 
serum. It is interesting and gratifying to 
note the highly beneficial results that fol- 
low the intraperitoneal injections of hom- 
ologous serum or blood. With the ex- 
ception of those cases that result from 
abdominal surgery, there is no real neces- 
sity in the dog and cat, for intravenous 
transfusions or injections of these agents. 
Intramuscular injections of whole blood 
is very efficacious in cases of abdominal 
surgery, where loss of blood has weak- 
ened the patient. In addition to the 
greater ease attending the administration 
by the intraperitoneal method, there is 
also to be considered the elimination of 
the hazards of phlebitis, hematomas and 
other local reactions. 
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A supply of blood for transfusion pur- 
poses is always available in any privately 
operated hospital. Mature dogs and cats 
can be kept as donors, and, when needed, 
blood can be taken from the heart with 
little discomfort or danger to the donor. 
The technique is quite simple; aseptic 
precautions are observed. In cats, com- 
plete anesthesia with nembutal is advis- 
able. In dogs, the sedative effect of mor- 
phine sulphate is sufficient. Our experi- 
ence has been that the ideal period to as- 
pirate blood from the heart in a dog is 
from 25 to 30 minutes after the injection 
of morphine. It has also been observed 
that the efficiency of morphine is en- 
hanced if warm water is used to make 
the solution. A 1% to 3%-inch, 16-gauge 
needle is used, and a B&D Luer lock syr- 
inge is recommended to guard against 
leakage and disconnections. Use a syringe 
of large volume, preferably 50 or 100cc, 
in order that speedy withdrawal will be 
accomplished, thereby lessening the trau- 
ma to the heart wall. Contrary to the 
general belief, a small-gauge needle will 
cause greater trauma than a larger one, 
because of the additional length of time 
the needle is kept in the heart to secure 
the amount desired. Fifty to 100cc of 
blood can be taken from the average bat- 
tle-scarred, aggressive old veteran known 
as an alley-cat. This type of cat makes an 
ideal donor, as the blood is usually of a 
very high titer. The writer has with- 
drawn at one operation as high as 500cc 
of blood from the heart of a German shep- 
herd dog. Blood can be taken at inter- 
vals of from one week to ten days, the 
condition of the donor being the only 
index by which to be guided. Withdraw- 
als of 50cc have been made from one cat 
at eleven different periods. A 10 per cent 
solution of sodium citrate may be used to 
prevent clotting, and for this quick trans- 
fusion method, 5cc to every 50cc of blood 
is sufficient. It is interesting to note the 
favorable results obtained in cases of in- 
fectious gastro-enteritis in cats through 
the intraperitoneal injections of from 50 
to 75cc of natural homologous blood. It 
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has been observed that the administra- 
tion of nembutal to the recipient benefits 
the patient greatly, as it precludes the 
possibility of the injurious effects often 
caused by restraint, and the terrific re- 
actions that usually accompany vomi- 
tions in the cat. Nembutal is also pre- 
ferred in weak puppies. It is also inter- 
esting to note the restorative influence of 
whole blood in weak, anemic puppies. 
The following case is of particular inter- 
est, because of the fact that the blood 
from an exceedingly old dog was injected 
into the peritoneal cavity of a ten-weeks- 


old puppy. 


Part springer spaniel, male, 10 weeks old, tem- 
perature normal, parasites negative, (owner had 
already “overdone” the “worming” treatment), ap- 
petite variable, marked lassitude, acute diarrhea, 
hemoglobin (Tallquist scale) 55. 60cc of citrated 
blood from a 13-year-old donor with hemoglobin 
percentage of 90 plus was injected with the fol- 
lowing results: 

April 1—Hem. 55 

” 2— ” 55 Blood injected 
80 


” , ” 
” i. ” 90 
”  5— ” 90 Appetite excellent; diarrhea 
arrested 
”  6— 90 
”  7— ” 90 Animal playful 
7 8— ” 95 
» 9— ” 95 
10— ” 95 
th” 
” 12—- ” 95 
”" 1— ” 95 
" 14—- ”" 95 
= a5— ” 95 


Animal continued to progress and no further 
treatment was given. It may be noted that the 
hemoglobin rise was maintained and not transient. 

The inclusion of Hemo-Ration in lib- 
eral quantities in the diet will be found 
to be very useful indeed in the treatment 
of anemia in kittens and puppies. 

Time will not permit the presentation 
of protocols of cases treated, as they were 
clinical cases encountered in practice and 
no controls available for that reason. 
There is every reason to believe that the 
administration of homologous blood as a 
therapeutic agent by intraperitoneal in- 
jections has untold possibilities. Those 


engaged in large animal practice who 
find transfusions by the direct intravenous 
method impracticable, owing to the lack 
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of facilities for the typing of blood and 
restraint of animals, might find a solution 
to many vexing problems encountered in 
calves, colts, lambs and adult animals, 
through the use of intraperitoneal injec- 
tions of liberal amounts of homologous 
blood. The danger occasioned by the in- 
jection of sodium citrate in the vein 
would be eliminated through the adop- 
tion of intraperitoneal injections, and 
possibly better results obtained through 
the larger doses that are possible, and the 
marked increase in leucocytes resulting 
from this method of administration. 
Dosage 

It is believed that condition rather than 
weight should be the index by which to 
be guided when dosage is considered. 
There is no danger of any toxic effects 
from any dosage. A dose of 75cc can be 
injected into the peritoneal cavity of six 
and eight-month-old kittens. 200cc has 
been injected in a cocker spaniel. The 
only danger is the slight distress caused 
by the distension of the abdomen, which 
is not noticeable if a sedative is used. In 
gastro-enteritis in cats, a minimum dose 
of 50cc is recommended, as the progress 
of this disease is so rapid that heroic 
measures are necessary. In dogs, the 
dose can vary from 50 to 200cc, depend- 
ing entirely upon the urgency of the 
treatment. The size of the animal can be 
safely disregarded. 

There is one drawback in dogs to what 
might be a perfect solution to many prob- 
lems. That drawback is the prevalence 
of follicular mange. This disease is in- 
creasing with such rapidity that it will 
yet become the greatest problem of the 
canine world, if satisfactory treatment or 
preventive measures are not forthcoming 
in the near future. One must guard 
against the use of blood from a dog 
known to have follicular mange. It is 
believed that the larvae of the Demodex 
folliculorum are to be found in the blood. 
There is a grave possibility of the dis- 
semination of this disease through the 
use of larvae-laden blood. In the South, 
Dirofilaria immitis presents an added 
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problem of like proportions and impor- 
tance. However, these problems do not 
pertain to the cat. Until some blood 
borne disease appears in cats, there will 


always be an ample and safe supply of 


homologous blood available in the nu- 
merous, nocturnal songsters of the back- 
yard fence. 

Desiccation 

The possibilities that exist in the use 
of homologous whole blood should be a 
sufficiently strong incentive for investi- 
gators to seek a method of desiccating 
blood in such form as to permit its res- 
toration through the addition of suffi- 
cient fluid to equal its original volume. 
The advantages of such a method would 
be threefold: 

1. It would destroy larvae and other 

disease producing organisms. 

2. It would preserve the cells against 
deterioration, which is sure to take 
place in solution. 

3. It would serve to retain the anti- 
body strength of the serum, which 
is gradually lost when stored in its 
natural form. 

The antibody complement of the blood 
serum is preserved by desiccation. Er- 
lich? demonstrated in 1901 that desicca- 
tion was the only method that could 
be relied upon to preserve the antibody 
properties of serum. Serum desiccated 
by Erlich in 1901 retains its potency to 
this day, thirty-four years later. 

It is hoped that a practical method will 
be developed which will make available 
to practitioners, sterile receptacles con- 
taining desiccated whole blood, which 
could be prepared for use in the field by 
the addition of sufficient fluid to restore 
its original volume. Various diseases in 
which its use is indicated could be treated 
effectively through the availability of 
such a product. 

To digress for a moment. What a mar- 
velous service could be made possible 
during war times, if desiccated human 
blood from healthy individuals could be 
kept available at the advance hospitals. 








Titration 


One further step and a most important 
one, is that some method be devised for 


‘the accurate titration of homologous 


blood and serum. The Shwartzman 
phenomenon’, which is applicable in the 
titrations of anti-sera against those or- 
ganisms which produce toxins, might be 
useful indeed in determining whether a 
so-called hyperimmune serum is of any 
greater value than natural homologous 
serum, if the antigenic properties of bac- 
terial or other agents can be decided. 
Until some such method is devised, we 
can safely continue along empirical lines 
and use the blood and serum that are 
available. It has been proved that nat- 
ural homologous blood and serum from 
healthy animals have definite restorative 
and curative properties. 


Conclusion 


We should not hesitate to explore this 
field so fortunately placed at our disposal, 
and which as yet has not been fully ap- 
preciated. The source of natural blood 
is unlimited in veterinary practice. We 
should make greater use of homologous 
sera, both natural and hyperimmune. 
There will always be noted a beneficial 
effect resulting from the intraperitoneal, 
intramuscular or subcutaneous injections 
of homologous serum regardless of 
whether or not it is specifically indicated. 
In the words of Samuel Johnson, “To im- 
prove the golden moment of opportunity 
and catch the good that is within our 
reach, is the great art of life.” 
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Newer Treatment of Follicular Mange 


, | N\HE cause of follicular or demodectic 
mange in dogs is considered to be De- 
modex folliculorum var. cants. 
parasitic disease which causes dermatitis in 
the canine family has been recognized in two 
forms, (1) a squamous type, and (2) a pus- 

tular type. 

The squamous type is a mild form of red 
mange. In the early stages it is frequently 
treated as an eczema because of improper 
diagnosis or faulty technique in diagnosis. 
The lesions present a desquamation of the 
stratified squamous epithelium, a brick red 
color, excessive shedding of hair, and areas 
of alopecia. Pruritus is lacking. 


HE pustular form presents hard nod- 

ules and thickening of the skin. The 
parasite embeds itself along the shaft of the 
hair and produces a pustule that discharges 
a dark-red, bloody pus. Staphylococci, strep- 
tococci, diplococci, and various bacilli types 
are found among the dead phagocytes in the 
discharge. 


WING to the intracutaneous habitat of 

the parasite, successful treatment of 
demodectic mange is difficult. It was re- 
garded for years as incurable and the de- 
struction of the affected patient advised. 
Some of the older treatments were crude 
oil dips, oil-sulphur dips, lime-sulphur dips, 
kerosene and lard, sulphur, zinc and mer- 
curial oinments, sulphur gas, and proprie- 
tary mange remedies. Local treatment con- 
sisted in the application of strong disinfec- 
tants, 40 per cent formalin, 90 per cent 
phenol, and various escharotics. 

A newer treatment is the use of rotenone 
acetone and alcohol, or rotenone ointments. 
This has met with some success, but usually 
leaves the animal in an odorous and oily con- 
dition following treatment. 


ECENTLY the administration of sub- 
cutaneous injections of fetal extracts, 
and now the use of amniotic fluid with ad- 
ditional mild external treatment, such as 
baths in one-per cent pine oil or creolin. or 


This 


By E. L. MILLENBRUCK, 
K. S.C. 1935 
Manhattan, Kansas 


Volck, has come into popularity as a treat- 
ment for demodectic mange. Throughout a 
period of medical research on skin diseases 
the present treatment has been highly suc- 
cessful. In five cases of demodectic mange 
experimentally treated according to the new 
method, gratifying results have been ob- 
tained. The new method consists of admin- 
istering subcutaneously 5 to 10cc of concen- 
trated amniotic fluid. The skin is kept clean 
by giving the animal baths in one to two- 
per cent solutions of creolin or pine oil. 
Usually a course of three injections is given 
at three-day intervals, with a bath at the 
same time. 


The use of fetal extracts has also proved 
successful if used in a manner similar to 
that employed with the amniotic fluid. 
These two methods of treatment are out- 


109! 


Egg of Demodex falliculorum, three stages of 
immature and the mature “grub” 


standing in the cure of the disease after the 
diagnosis has been confirmed by  micro- 
scopic findings. 


The new treatment has shortened the con- 
valescence period from this parasitic disease, 
but the severity of the infestation and the 
stubbornness of the disease is so characteris- 
tic that miraculous results should not be ex- 
pected. 
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Foreign Body Pneumonia in Deer 


Pursuant to a request from the Com- 
missioner of Game, Ohio State Conserva- 
tion department, for an investigation of 
the death of a deer at the Roosevelt Game 
Preserve in Scioto county, I made a trip 
to the Game Refuge. 

This deer (a white tailed doe) had been 
confined to the ranch park which con- 
sisted of fenced land thirty-odd acres in 
extent. It had a wooded slope with large 
trees and bushes along the northern 
boundary, gradually descending into a 
valley of grassland ending on the south- 
ern boundary by a shaded creek which 
ran the entire length of the park. In the 
park were usually kept some six to twelve 
deer (buck, doe and fawns) so that per- 
sons visiting the Preserve at any time 
would catch a close-up of Ohio’s wild 
deer. One of these does had been noticed 
by the guard to be somewhat ailing and 
had been turned out of the park to run at 
will over the open range. 

The history of the case was rather 
vague. It had been noted this animal 
seemed less lively than the others and 
when startled ran only a short distance 
then slowed down to a walk. This exer- 
tion generally caused very rapid breath- 
ing accompanied by paroxysms of cough- 
ing. She stood around eating very little 
and was frequently noticed near watering 
holes. A short time after being turned 
out this doe was found dead about a mile 
east of the park. Upon my arrival at the 
Game Preserve the following morning 
I made an autopsy noting the findings 
which follow: 


Autopsy No. 1—The animal was somewhat 
emaciated and there were signs of a rather vig- 
orous death agony. There was some nasal dis- 
charge, mostly frothy foam, with quite a bit of 
food particles adhered to the mucous membrane 
of the nostrils. Nostrils contained a dry 
crusted exudate around the outer edges, show- 
ing there had been a nasal discharge before 
death. A few louse flies (Lipoptena sp.) were 
present, between the hairs of the skin in the 
region of the head and front legs. An elongated 
swelling was found in the laryngeal region, run- 


By EMMETT K. LeDUNE, Delmar, New York, 
N. Y. State Wild Life Research Pathologist. 


ning forward to almost the symphysis of the 
lower mandible. 

Upon evisceration there were some post- 
mortem changes present, with, of course, gas 
formation, but as a whole the internal organs 
were in good condition. The intestines were 
first examined and seemed to be normal except 
for a relatively small amount of food in the 
stomach, intestines and large colon. There was 
no thickening of the mucous membrane or other 
pathological conditions with the exception of a 
few Ocsophagostomum venulosum in the large 
colon. The heart was normal. The liver was 
congested and the portal lymph glands were en- 
larged. The kidneys showed albuminous de- 
generation. The spleen was normal. The lungs 
were then examined by incising the trachea 
down through the bronchioles, which revealed 
masses of food that had entirely filled some of 
the smaller bronchia, causing in some parts of 
the lung a gangrenous condition. The right 
bronchus was partially closed off and pneu- 
monia was present. A careful search for tumor 
or foreign bodies in the region of the pharynx 
and larynx was negative. The mediastinal 
lymph glands were enlarged and hemorrhagic 
as were the right and left bronchial glands. 
The submaxillary, parotid and postpharyngeal 
lymph glands were all enlarged and hemor- 
rhagic. There was a gallon or more of straw- 
colored fluid in the thoracic cavity. There was 
a laryngopharyngitis present. The mucous 
membrane of the larynx and pharynx seemed 
much thickened and swollen with petechial 
spots and abrasions as if the animal had at- 
tempted a forced deglutition with a partial 
paralysis of the throat. Evidently all the food 
had not gone down the esophagus, but a portion 
of it had entered the trachea, which accom- 
panied by labored breathing had forced the food 
deep into the bronchioles, causing typical for- 
eign-body pneumonia. 


Following the first autopsy I returned 
to the ranch house and was notified that 
another deer was showing similar symp- 
toms. This doe was watched closely with 
field glasses until gradually I worked my 
way within three or four feet of her. The 
eyes were watery and somewhat re- 
tracted into the orbital cavities. The 
border of the nasal openings were cov- 
ered with a dry crusty exudate and at 
short intervals the animal would cough, 
exudate from the nose generally being 
expelled at the same time. The respira- 
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tion was fast and irregular. A swelling 
was noticed in the laryngeal region very 
similar to that of the first one autopsied. 
After satisfying myself as to the ante- 
mortem appearance of the animal I again 
moved toward her. The doe charged me 
but after a few feeble strokes with her 
front feet I was able to overpower her. 
A truck was brought and the animal 
hauled to the ranch house which was 
only a few hundred yards away, but upon 
arrival she had succumbed. This one was 
brought back with me to the department 
of Veterinary Pathology at Ohio State 
University where it was autopsied with 
the following findings: 


Autopsy No. 2.—A few louse flies (Lipoptena 
sp.) were caught around the head. Upon evis- 
ceration the intestines showed no pathological 
conditions except there was very little food 
throughout the entire digestive tract. The liver, 
spleen and heart were normal. The mediastinal 
and bronchial lymph glands were enlarged and 
slightly hemorrhagic. The submaxillary gland 
was enlarged and surrounded by an edematous 
area. The postpharyngeal glands were very 
much enlarged and hemorrhagic throughout. 
The parotid glands were slightly enlarged. The 
lungs were then incised from the trachea down 
through the bronchioles. There was much food 
collected in the right bronchus and farther down 
into the bronchioles. An acute extensive pneu- 
monia was present, especially in the right half 
of the lung, the left half had about one-third of 
the bronchioles filled with food particles and 
serofibrinous exudate. There were a few areas in 
which a purulent pneumonia was present, but 
not as extensive as in the first animal autopsied. 
No lung worms were found. A search was 
made of the sinuses for any larvae that might 
cause a nasal discharge but none were found. 

These autopsies show plainly that the 


immediate cause of death was foreign 
body pneumonia. Although somewhat 
resembling “Endemic Paresis of Deer” 
as described by Olt-Strése in European 
deer, the writer does not believe them the 
same. In view of the fact these deer were 
confined to a small area with restricted 
kinds of food, it was believed they had 
eaten some plant or fungus growth in 
large enough quantities to have caused a 
partial paralysis of the larynx and phar- 
ynx. While they might have secured a 
plant which in a certain stage of its 
growth was poisonous and caused a 
paralysis of the throat, thereby interfer- 
ing with deglutition and _ respiration 
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which led to the inhalation of food into 
the lungs causing foreign body pneu- 
monia. 

The commissioner was advised to turn 
the remainder of the herd of deer out of 
the park which he did and no more cases 
of this disease were encountered although 
several deer that had died from other 
causes were autopsied later in the year. 

A careful search was made for poison- 
ous plants and fungus growth but with 
negative results, although many species 
of plants were taken for examination, 
none of them were poisonous. This in it- 
self does not eliminate the possibility of 
the deer eating such plants for it would 
have taken several days to make a thor- 
ough combing of the park, which was not 
done. 1 — 


Preference for 


Small Mules 


It is a matter of scientific knowledge that 
at regular work, both horses and mules 
should have one pound of grain and about 
1.1 pound good hay or other good forage 
for each 100 pounds live weight; hence, a 
1,000-pound mule will consume only 21 
pounds of feed per day, whereas a 1,300- 
pound mule will consume 2714 pounds or 
approximately three pounds more grain and 
three pounds more hay. A 1,600-pound draft 
horse will require 33.6 pounds, or about six 
pounds more grain and 7.6 pounds more hay 
than the small mule. Grain or grain feed 
in the south now costs on an average 1c 
per pound, and hay at least '%4c per pound, 
so that the extra feed represents an extra 
cost of approximately 6c per day more for 
a 1,300-pound mule, and 12.8c per day more 
for a 1,600-pound horse. This difference in 
feed requirements is an important factor to 
many southern farmers or planters who buy 
nearly all their feed and keep their animals 
in dry lots, without pasture, for most of the 
year. These are the principal reasons why 
southern farmers and planters on light soils 
want small mules and will continue to buy 
them. Probably 75 per cent of southern 
farmers hold these views—Wayne Dins- 
more. 
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Drugs Used in 


Veterinary Medicine 


VII. ALOES—the Source of Aloin. 


History.—Aloes is a medicine that truly 
may be considered a “survival of the fittest” 
for it has had a consistent place in materia 
medica since ancient times, and has been in- 
cluded in each edition of the Pharmacopeia 
since its inception (1820). Its history is 
somewhat obscured because of a confusion 
of names. E. g. “aloe” referred to in the Bible 
is an altogether different substance—a bitter 
principle obtained from “‘lign-aloes” or the 
wood of a plant known as Aquillaria agal- 
locha, the product being used by oriental 
peoples as an incense either alone or mixed 
with ambergris and musk. The medicinal 
aloes appears to have grown wild in India 
and other warm oriental countries since a 
very remote period. It was probably intro- 
duced into these regions by the Arabians. It 
was employed by Galen, and was described 
by Dioscorides and Pliny as well as other 
Greek and Roman writers. 

Source.—Official aloes consists of the in- 
spissated juice of three species of aloe plants, 
namely Aloe Perryi known as Socotrine 
aloe, Aloe vera known as Curacao aloe, and 
Aloe ferox known as Cape aloe. These 
plants are originally indigenous to East 
and South Africa, but have been intro- 
duced into the West Indies and other 
tropical countries, the product therefore 
showing distinct variations according to 
the source. The product is obtained from 
plants which have large and thick fleshy 
leaves from which a viscid juice exudes 
when they are torn or cut. When collect- 
ing the drug, the natives cut the leaves 
transversely and allow the juice to drain 
into suitable vessels after which it is con- 
centrated either spontaneously or more 
often by heating. When the liquid has 
the proper consistency it is poured into 
boxes, monkey-skins, or gourds where it 
gradually solidifies. Although originally 


colorless, the juice becomes darkened as 
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By VICTOR LEWITUS, Ph.G., B.S., M.A., 


Columbia University, College of Pharmacy 
New York, 


it solidifies, the mass of material varying 
from a yellowish or greenish-brown to a 
chocolate-brown or blackish color. Other 
physical characters depend upon the 
process used in its final preparation. 
Rapid concentration followed by a quick 
cooling produces a substance that is 
“vitreous” or has a glass-like surface 
when broken, small fragments of which 
are transparent. On the other hand, if 
evaporation has been slow or has been 
allowed to occur spontaneously, the prod- 
uct becomes opaque due to a crystalliza- 
tion of the aloin which occurs within the 
dark mass. This is sometimes called 
the “hepatic” type of aloes. All aloes 
may attain the “vitreous” or “hepatic” 
form and for this reason such physical 
differences are unsafe distinguishing 
characteristics. The odor and the taste 
varies somewhat with the varieties that 
are on the drug market. A much prized 
commercial form is the Socotrine aloes 
or Zanzibar aloes coming from East 
Africa. It has a very prominent dis- 
agreeable odor, and often is shipped in a 
semi-solid pasty condition in tins or kegs. 
The Socotrine aloes is dark-brown or 
nearly black in color, and breaks in a 
porous fashion. The Zanzibar form is 
pale brown in color with a waxy surface 
and a strong odor. It is usually shipped 
in skins. The Curacao aloes is also 
known as Barbadoes aloes, and comes 
from several islands in the Dutch West 
Indies. This variety is imported in cases 
and is found in “glassy” or “livery” 
forms, the latter being the most in de- 
mand. It varies from a yellowish-brown 
to black color. It breaks into a dull, 
waxy uniform surface and has a char- 
acteristic odor which differs from the 
others. The glassy type breaks into red 
splinters. Cape aloes is a product from 
South Africa which comes to the drug 
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market in goat skins. The natives evap- 
orate this type in iron pans over an open 
fire and produce a reddish-brown or 
black drug which has a greenish tinge 
along the glassy surface. It has a dis- 
tinct sour odor, and on powdering it be- 
comes a pale yellow. Another form of 
this variety has been partially allowed to 
ferment, is yellowish brown and opaque, 
and is known as Uganda aloes. 
Properties—All forms of aloes have a 
strongly bitter taste. They are nearly all 
soluble in alcohol and half of their con- 
tent is soluble in water, the U. S. P. re- 
quiring not less than 50% water-soluble 
extractive. Their constituents consist of 
aloin, resin, emodin and a volatile oil. 
The aloin in each of the official varieties 
varies in amount and composition, Soco- 
trine aloes having 7%4-10% (socaloin), 
Curacao 18-25% (curacaloin), and Cape 
containing 4144-9% (capaloin). Aloin it- 
self is also official. It is a pentoside or 


mixture of these varying in composition 
according to its source. Most of the aloin 


on the market is of the Curacao or Bar- 
badoes variety and so contains chiefly 
curacaloin or barbaloin, C,,H,,O;. It is 
a yellow, crystalline powder, having a 
slight odor (like aloes) and an extremely 
bitter taste. It darkens upon exposure to 
air and light. It is soluble in water, al- 
cohol, acetone, alkaline hydroxide solu- 
tions and slightly so in ether. It is 
thought that this substance changes to 
eniudin which is related to anthracene and 
is chemically trioxy-methyl-anthraqui- 
none. Aloin is prepared from aloes by 
treating the latter with hot acidulated 
water and allowing it to stand for a day. 
The clear supernatant liquid is decanted 
from the sediment and is then evaporated 
under low heat and afterward allowed to 
cool. At this point the fine crystals of 
aloin will separate out. These are then 
redissolved several times in hot water 
and recrystallized until pure. 
Preparations.—Besides the powdered 
aloes and aloin itself, the official prepara- 
tions include the tincture, compound 
tincture of benzoin, aloes pills, compound 
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pills of rhubarb, compound cathartic 
pills, compound extract of colocynth, and 
numerous other compound pills such as 
calomel, podophyllum, strychnine and 
cascara. 

Action.—Externally, aloes has a stimu- 
lant effect on denuded areas such is 
wounds, ulcers, blisters and the like. For 
this reason it is often combined with 
other drugs for topical application such 
as tincture of myrrh or tincture of ben- 
zoin. In this way there is a hastening of 
granulation. Internally, the action of the 
drug is that of a gastric stimulant partly 
because of its bitter taste, and probably 
also because of the glucosides formed as 
a result of the decomposition of the em- 
odin. It is mildly irritant in the intestine, 
and this is thought to be partly due to 
the resins which are always present, and 
usually there is no inflammation. Its 
main action is found in the large intes- 
tine where it stimulates secretion as well 
as the peristaltic functions. The presence 
of bile in the intestine is necessary for it 
to exert its full effects, and it is thought 
that it has an influence on biliary secre- 
tion as is evidenced by the dark color of 
the feces. Alkalis are known to improve 
its activity. It causes colic and griping 
if administered alone, and for this reason 
carminatives are indicated as correctives. 
It produces a marked congestion of the 
pelvic organs, and therefore is liable to 
cause abortion in pregnant animals. It 
is readily absorbed and then eliminated 
by way of the intestine, the kidneys and 
the milk. For this reason it must he 
avoided in the case of animals that are 
suckling their young. Aloin itself is re- 
garded as less certain than the crude 
drug. If it is given, this is usually in 
solution form. Since it acts on the lower 
portion of the digestive tract, aloes is not 
immediately effective requiring as a rule 
from 12 to 18 hours, (usually the latter) 
and sometimes several days. It causes 
purgation which lasts for a few hours, 
but may last over a day. The feces are 
soft and mushy and griping usually pre- 
cedes the movement and is thought due 
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to the resins and not the laxative prin- 
ciple. It has been found that horses and 
mules react best to this active purgative, 
the ruminants, dogs and cats responding 
more certainly when it is used in con- 
junction with synergists. 
Therapeutics—Aloes is used in the 
form of compound tincture with either 
mytrh (aloes 10%) or benzoin (aloes 
2%) to stimulate healing of wounds and 
ulcers. It has also been employed in pure 
form in making plaster casts to render 
them unpleasant to the taste so that the 
animal will not chew them off the in- 
jured part. Internally, it is widely used 
mostly as a tonic laxative or brisk 
cathartic whenever strong purgation is 
indicated. It has some use as a bitter 
stomachic, but when thus used the ani- 
mal usually refuses to receive it unless it 
is nicely disguised. It is used chiefly in 
cases of spasmodic or flatulent colic, 
overloaded bowels, and in certain cases 
of indigestion which are accompanied by 
constipation. It is also useful combined 


with other purges which are more active 
in the upper portions of the bowel to re- 
move parasites just after the anthelmintic 


has had its effects. It has been found 
that the doses of this drug do not need 
to be given in increasing amounts to in- 
sure purgation, in fact after one dose is 
given a smaller dose is required to obtain 
the desired effect later. It must here be 
pointed out, that aloes should not be 
repeated until the first dose has been 
shown to be inadequate, which may take 
as long as two days, otherwise superpur- 
gation may result. The drug is usually 
given in the form of a ball or pill, or even 
a capsule, the animal first being prepared 
beforehand with several feedings of bran 
and salt. Green food should be avoided, 
and the animal should not be expected to 
work once the drug is given. If purga- 
tion has not occurred after a period of 
eighteen hours, the animal should be 
taken for a walk and then allowed to rest 
till purgation follows. Some practitioners 
do not repeat aloes a second time, but 
substitute milder purgatives such as lin- 
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seed oil, in case it does not work. There 
are some who employ aloes in the form 
of an enema. To lessen the griping effects, 
carminatives such as ginger or correc- 
tives such as belladonna are usually com- 
bined with it. Recent formulae for purga- 
tives said to be valuable as rumen stimu- 
lants for cattle combine aloin with cal- 
omel and strychnine. It is recommended 
that the animal be given such tablets on 
an empty stomach, and allowed plenty of 
warm water. For small animals, aloin 
has recently been combined with podo- 
phyllum and cascara for laxative as well 
as hepatic stimulant effects. 


Dose Table 
Note: The dose of aloin is from % to 
¥Y, that of aloes. 
ALOES 
Bitter Stomachic 
Metric 


gr. XV—Xxx 
gr.isS—Vii .......... a 
gr. 34—iii 
Purgative 
Apoth. 
3 ss—iss 
35, iss—iiss 
5 iiss—vi 
5 i—iiss 
35 ss—i 
iii—XV_......... . 


For foals, Froéhner recommends the 


laxative doses: 
Apoth. 


gr. Vili—xv 


Metric 
1 wk. old 5 gm— 1 gm 
4 wks. 

—15. 


3 ss—<div .... 2. 


yrs. 5iv—3 iss ..15. —45. 
(Each of these must be regulated by 


graduated dosage according to the age). 


Toxicology—Aloes and aloin are not 
considered violently poisonous when used 
in overdoses. However, when so used, 
they may cause violent pain, griping, 
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diarrhea, excitement at first, weakness in 
extremities, and great depression which 
borders on collapse. If one remembers 


that the activity of the drug is limited 
to the lower portion of the bowel and 


Socotrine Aloes 


that its action is rather tardy and there- 
fore requires patience before results are 
obtained, such unwarranted effects may 
be avoided. It is contraindicated in in- 
flammation of the digestive tract, inflam- 
mation of the kidneys and bladder, when 
there is intestinal obstruction or impac- 
tion of the colon, inflammation of the 
pelvic organs, pregnant or nursing ani- 
mals, and when animals are much debil- 
.tated. When there is fever or when there 
.s acute disease of the respiratory tract, 
such as catarrh or influenza it must be 
4sed with great caution. Cold water 
must not follow its use, nor should the 
animal be fed heavily or put to work until 
the effects of the aloes have worn off. 
on ae 


How to Build A 
Concrete Septic Tank 


Under the title “Guard His Health and 
Your Own” the Portland Cement Asso- 
ciation has published a 12-page booklet 
showing how to design and build a con- 
crete septic tank. Details and sketches of 
spring enclosures, wells and cistern con- 
struction are also given. In certain loca- 
tions a septic tank may be advisable for 
an animal hospital. Booklet is free on re- 
quest to the Association, 33 West Grand 
Avenue, Chicago, III. 
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Screw Worms and 
Other Parasites 


The army of screw worms which has 
recently invaded the Southeastern States 
has attracted the usual array of camp fol- 
lowers—peddlers of fake medicines, treat- 
ments and sprays. As a result, Dr. H. E. 
Moskey, veterinarian of the Food aad 
Drug Administration, has issued the fol- 
lowing warning, addressed both to live- 
stock growers and to sellers of products 
recommended for use against the screw 
worm: 

The screw worm has for many years been a 
major livestock pest in the Southwest. For two 
years it has also been a serious menace in parts 
of the Southeast and has caused heavy losses in 
all classes of livestock. 

Experiments by entomologists of this De- 
partment have shown that pine-tar oil of a spe- 
cific gravity of 1.065 to 1.085 spread over 
wounds, cuts, scratches or abrasions of animals 
will prevent screw worm flies from depositing 
eggs in the wounds provided they are kept cov- 
ered with the pine-tar oil until healed. Benzol 
applied to the wounds which have already be- 
come infested with screw worms is the best 
method now known for killing the worms. 

Tests with products containing coal-tar phe- 
nols, such as carbolic acid and stock dips of 
similar nature, and other caustic or irritating 
substances, among them strong ammonia water 
and caustic soda, however, have shown that 
they do considerable damage to healthy tissue 
of wounds and thereby create a favorable en- 
vironment for further screw worm infestation. 
General poisoning of animals frequently results 
from treatment with materials which contain 
considerable quantities of phenols. 

In view of the seriousness of the screw worm 
fly infestation of livestock throughout the 
Southern States, many products recommended 
for the treatment and control of screw worm 
infestation have appeared in interstate com- 
merce. Reports of unsatisfactory results with 
some of them have already been received. It is 
to be expected that other products will be on 
sale this summer. The usual type of fly sprays 
and fly repellents on the market, which have 
value for a limited length of time as repellents 
against stable and horn flies, are not effective 
as repellents against the screw worm flies, horse 
flies, bot flies and grub flies. The Department's 
survey of these products shows that the labels 
of many of these make broad claims of efficacy 
as repellents against all varieties or species of 
flies which attack or annoy animals. 

Products of this character when shipped in 
interstate commerce are subject to the Federal 
Insecticide Act. Action against many of the 
manufacturers of such preparations bearing 
false or misleading claims has already been 
taken. 
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A\bstracts 


Fluor Poisoning in Animals 


Meadows and pastures adjoining alumi- 
num factories in which kryolith was used, 
were found to be saturated’? with fluor- 
containing fumes. Animals forced to graze 
upon such pastures, or animals to which hay 
from such meadows had been fed, exhibited 
the typical picture of chronic fluor-poison- 
ing: anemia, emaciation, stiffness and sensi- 
tiveness of the legs, and inclination to frac- 
tures of the bones. The histopathological 
picture of the bone lesions resembled that 
of osteomalacia. A peculiar observation in 
sheep was the irregular wear of the molar 
teeth. The reason for that is that the grass 
or hay contained large amounts of minute 
and sharp crystals of aluminum oxide, an 
excellent abrasive. 


7 tA ¥ A 
Epidural Anesthetic Agents 


Extradural (epidural) anesthesia has been 
employed successfully in small animal prac- 
tice. In dogs and cats the spinal cord is 
easily accessible between the last sacral ver- 
tebra and the first cocygeal vertebra, and be- 
tween the sixth and seventh lumbar verte- 
brea. Satisfactory drugs for anesthesia are: 
novocain, tutocain, stovain, tropocain, aly- 
pin, psicain, and cocain. The technic of ex- 
tradural anesthesia in carnivora needs to be 
improved, The perineural conductive anes- 
thesia has been adapted to small animal 
practice from equine surgery. It is especially 
valuable in surgical operations on the teeth, 
on the maxillae, in spaying, etc. Blocking 
the nerves of the hind legs is said to be 
more difficult than that of the fore legs. 
In addition to the drugs mentioned above, 
panthesin in conjunction with adrenalin, and 
percain are to be recommended intraperi- 
tonically for laparotomies. 


7 Slagsvold, L. 1934. Fluor-poisoning. 
Norsk Vet. Vet. Tidsskr. 46 (1) : 2-16; ( 

% Albrecht, A. 1985. Uber die drtliche Betanburg beim 
Hunde und der Katze. (Local anesthesia in dogs and 
cats.) Tierdrztl. Rundsch. 41 (6): 90-94. 


(Transl. title.) 
2) : 61 


Lethal Factors in Animals 


The distribution of lethal factors among 
animals is greater than has previously been 
assumed. The greatest numbers of lethal 
factors have been reported from cattle. Le- 
thal factors have likewise been observed in 
horses, pigs, sheep, fowl, etc. The majority 
of them are single recessive lethal hereditary 
characters. A few are dominant factors with 
recessive lethal character, and some are sex- 
linked lethal factors. The lethal action of 
these hereditary factors may take place at 
various ages (during embryonal stage, be- 
fore parturition, during parturition, and af- 
ter parturition) ; it is subject to much fluc- 
tuation. There seem to exist also semi-lethal 
factors which produce death of the affected 
animal only after the completion of a certain 
age. Such a case has been reported in the 
pig. 


rs ££ F 


Salt Poisoning in Foxes 


The feeding of salted bovine paunches 
proved fatal to fifteen silver foxes.8? The 
symptoms were vomiting and _ salivation; 
death followed in two to three days, during 
convulsions. The lesions were gastritis, fat- 
ty degeneration of the liver and hemorrhagic 
cystitis. 

Calculations from the chemical analysis of 
the paunch indicated that each fox must 
have ingested at least 50 grams of sodium 
chloride, an amount which justified the diag- 
nosis of sodium chloride poisoning. 


: a a ae: 
Dangers of X-Ray Treatment 


X-ray treatment improperly applied may 
have disastrous results.81 The effects from 
an error may be slow in developing but may 
persist for a long time. To avoid errors it is 
advisable to keep protocols of each exposure 
for every animal. In these protocols should 
be recorded the address of the owner, the 
description of the animal, the history, the 

78 Schaper, W. 1935. Todbringende Erbanlagen bei 
Haustieren. (Lethal factors in domestic animals.) 
Tierarztl. Rundsch. 41 (6): 85-90; (7): 103-106. 

8 Schmid, F. 1985. Kochsalzvergiftung bei Silberfiich- 


sen. (Sodium chloride poisoning in silver foxes.) Tier- 
Grztl. Rundsch. 41 (10): 162-163. 
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clinical findings and diagnosis, the details 
and technic of the treatment. Any supple- 
mentary treatment before, during, or after 
the X-ray exposure must not be allowed to 
produce irritation. Therefore, all measures 
which will produce irritation of the skin, 
such as exposure to a quartz lamp, exposure 
to heat or cold, treatment with iodine, mer- 
cury or tar preparations are contraindicated. 
Under no circumstances is a skin, which has 
an application of tar, to be exposed to 
Rontgen-rays. 
er ee 


Spermatogenesis in Rams 


Although it is known that in principle 
spermatogenesis in domestic animals is 
continuous, it seems that the ram may be 
an exception since during the warm sea- 
son copulation ceases, even though co- 
habitating with .ewes be not interrupted. 
For this reason, Radulesco** of Roumania 
studied the spermatogenic cycle of rams 
with the object of determining whether 
or not it was interrupted. 

Ten rams between the ages of three and 
four years in good sexual health were 
kept continuously in a herd of ewes from 
November 25 to the following November 
20. All of the rams were castrated on one 
side in January and two of them at a 
time were castrated on the other side in 
March, May, July, September and No- 
vember. The testicular fluid collected 
from the epididymis was examined mi- 
ciuscopically as soon as the testicles were 
removed as were also the testicles them- 
selves for spermatogenic phenomena of 
histological sections. 

The microscopic examination of the 
seminal fluid from the epididymis showed 
a large number of highly mobile sperma- 
tozoa. Their movements were studied at 
laboratory temperature (20 to 25°C.) dur- 
ing 1% to 1% hours. By putting the 
fluid in normal salt solution, the mobility 
Réntgentherapie der Hautkrank- 


(X-ray treatment of 
Wien. Tierarztl. Mo- 


5Pommer, A. 1934. 
heiten bei Hunden und Katzen. 
canine and feline skin affections.) 
natschr. 21 (24): 763-765. 

SRadulesco, Dr. Aurel. Recherches sur la Sperma- 
togénése chez les Béliers (Researches on the Sperma- 
togenesis of Rams). Annales de |'Institute de Roumanie, 
1933, pp. 151-152. 
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could be prolonged to two hours. The 
spermatozoa from the testicles were less 
lively than from the epididymis. The sec- 
tions of the parenchyma of the testicles 
were examined specially to follow the 
spermatogenesis during the whole time. 
The microscopical aspect of the seminif- 
erous tubes, showed activity of all of the 
seminal elements from spermatogonium 
to spermatozoid. The conclusion to he 
drawn is that spermatogenesis is contin- 
uous in rams. The sperms collected from 
the epididymis (globus major) contains 
the same large number of spermatozoa 
during all of the year. 
y 7 g A 
Diagnostic Tests for Mastitis 

A literature review’ is given, which 
brings one down to date on the results of in- 
fection and these have become the basis for 
tests for mastitis: (1) increase in alkalinity 
of milk; (2) decrease of lactose; (3) in- 
crease of chloride content; (4) increase of 
electrical conductivity ; (5) increase in leuco- 
cytes; (6) increase catalase content; (7) 
indurations and fibrous tissue; (8) de- 
crease in the quantity of milk produced. 
Application of the thybromol test is lim- 
ited, whereas the determination of per- 
centage of chlorides, lactose and catalase 
are without a doubt the best of these 
tests, but are not sufficiently simple to 
use in the field. Negative results in the 
above may not mean absence of infection 
and similarly, positive tests may not mean 
infection in all cases. Finally, the cul- 
tural method remains the chief diagnostic 
method and the standard for all tests. 

Results with acrodine therapy (infu- 
sion of the udder) are extremely encour- 
aging. Prophylactic measures should not 
be neglected. When in advanced stages 
of mastitis, as indicated by fibrosis of the 
udder, sterilization of gland by chemical 
means is exceptional. Cultural examina- 
tions should be used to determine the 
value of therapeutic agents. 


‘Lefevre, A., 1935. Considérations sur le Diagnostic et 
le Traitement de la Mammite Streptococcique des Vaches 
Laitiéres (A Consideration of the Diagnosis and Treat- 
ment of Streptococcic Mastitis of Milk Cows); Annales 
de Médecine Vétérinaire, 80:4 April, 1935. 
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Thirty-one senior students in veterinary 
medicine were graduated from the Division of 
Veterinary Medicine of the Colorado State 
College, June 6th. Their names follow: 


Harry R. Lancaster 
U. Stanley McConnell 
Wm. McMichael 
Floyd R. Mencimer 
Josh P. Meyer 

John C. Milliken 
Wm. K. Riddell 

M. N. Riemenschneider 
Marion F. Sample 
Wayne Shipley 
Lorenz St. Clair 
Hugh W. Stevens 
Russell J. Stewart 
Carlton Sundberg 
Ralph Younce 


Rolland Anderson 
Ray S. Attaway 
Clyde W. Bean 
Robert Bean 
Donald C. Beard 
Carl Brillhart 
Graham Davidson 
Robert W. Davis 
Loyal H. Fisk 
Vernon Golden 
Wm. A. Goodfellow 
Joe W. Harrison 
Ed R. Holland 
Carl Howarth 
Archie Inman 
Clarence ‘Johnston 


All were given positions immediately in the 
tuberculosis and Bang’s disease eradication 
work of the U. S. Bureau of Animal Industry, 
except Goodfellow, who began practice at 
Sheridan, Wyoming, Riemenschneider, who 
was associated with Dr. A. G. Wadleigh at 
Monte Vista, Colorado, and Riddell, who was 
employed by Dr. M. W. Kreuziger of San 
Diego, California. Two students were grad- 
uated last January, E. B. Orme and Ted 
Reiser. Both are employed in the emergency 
work of the U. S. B. A. I. in Colorado. 


“In animal, as in human 
surgery, suture quality is 
reflected in the final result”’ 


Vil 


The American Animal Hospital Association 
will hold a meeting in conjunction with the 
A. V. M. A. meeting in OMahoma City. All 
veterinarians interested in hospitalization of 
small animals are invited to attend. The meet- 
ing will be confined to a single business ses- 
sion Tuesday afternoon, August 27th. 

Dr. T. P. White, B. A. I. representative in 
London, England, has been designated as dele- 
gate from the United States on the Committee 
of International Agreement in Meat and Meat 
Preparations, and went to Geneva, Switzer- 
land, June 25th to attend a committee meet- 
ing. It is expected that the committee’s delib- 
erations will last several weeks. 

The Eastern Iowa Veterinary Association 
got a bad break from the weather man for its 
fifth annual Practitioners’ Clinic, June 18th, at 
Mechanicsville. It rained steadily all forenoon 
and most of the afternoon. Nevertheless, 177 
veterinarians registered at the clinic, including 
several from Wisconsin, Nebraska, South Da- 
kota, Missouri and 30 from Illinois. Despite 
the inclement weather, the affair was counted 
a success by those who attended. 


Miss Marilee Stewart, daughter of Dr. and 
Mrs. S. L. Stewart of Olathe, Kansas, recently 
won first prize in a radio contest, in which 
more than 75 contestants participated. Miss 
Stewart is heard each Saturday afternoon from 
3:15 to 3:30 over station W9XBY. 


D & G SH Lu am) so oF LEARRAMIOE 


Treat- 


innales NEW YORK 


DAVIS & GECK, INC. =: 2aaeeUPFIELD STREET +- BROOKLYN, 





@ Tell your customers that Ken-L- 
Ration is...“as pure as your baby’s 
food’’...“as wholesome and nour- 
ishing as the best food you eat”... 
“the world’s finest dog food”—and 
Ken-L-Ration’s“B.V.” will prove it! 


Amazing differences in dog foods 
are disclosed in our laboratory 
tests on white rats—the same as 


Write for booklet, “A 
Dog’s Life and His 
Diet,” giving facts 
about Biologic Value 
in dog food. Use 
Coupon. 


HORSE MEAT 
OR BEEF 


VETERINARY MEDICINE 


"BV." is 


your proof 


used in 90% of all nutritional re- 
search. Important findings are 
proved with dogs. These tests con- 
clusively prove Ken-L-Ration’s 
ability—to grow sturdy puppies; 
to maintain mature dogs; to hold 
up reproductive power! 


Ken-L-Ration remains, as always, 
the world’s standard of finest 
quality in dog food—the best food 
for the dog that science has de- 
veloped and that money can buy. 
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FRACTURED FEMUR PROBLEM SOLVED 
by the R. C. L. adjustable splint 
6. Two sizes fit any dog from 


a@ pomeranian to a German 
Shepherd. 


. Cheap in price. 


. No anesthesia required. 
Inexpensive to apply. 7. If replacement should be re- 
; ; quired it entails no cost. 

— = voluminous dressings 8. May be used for fractures of 
" any bones on hind leg at a frac- 
5. Tension can be increased tion of cost of casts of any kind, 
daily by simply turning a set- 

nut with the fingers. 


without anesthesia, in one- 


fourth usual time. 


This splint has been used in our hospital for three years. No 
small animal practitioner can afford to be without several. 


Literature and prices on request 


R. C. LEININGER, D. V. M., 
124 MADISON STREET OAK PARK, ILLINOIS 











NATIONAL DOG WEEK 

September 22-28, 1935, has been designated 
National Dog Week by the National Dog 
Week Committee. The object of this National 
Dog Week project is: 

1. A dog in every home. 

2. Better dogs and better care for all of 
them, pedigreed or not pedigreed. 

_3. To educate dog owners as to their obliga- 
tions. 

4. To teach kindness and consideration by 
children and adults towards dogs and animals 
in general. 

5. To emphasize the use of a dog as a home 
protector and faithful companion. 

6. To secure fair and just laws for dogs and 
their owners. 








PATTON BIOLOGICAL 
LABORATORIES 
Formulas + Consultation 
Biological Testing 
“Dog, Cat, Fox Food Exclusively” 


& 
Address all correspondence to 


DR. J. W. PATTON 








P. O. Box 933 E. Lansing, Mich. 











Siivometoor! racy 
of the 
Fest 


Depends 
on the 


Antigen 
BR. ABORTUS ANTIGEN 


Certified Brand Concentrated 
HUDDLESON METHOD 


New “one-finger” standard- 
ized dropper package 


PREPARATION ... From a Br. abortus strain 
carefully checked for agglutinability and sensi- 
tivity. Spontaneous agglutinating strains elimi- 
nated. 


STANDARDIZATION Careful comparison 
with known positive and negative serums by the 
tube test determines the proper concentration of 
Certified Brand Antigen for routine testing and 
assures a definitely standardized product. 


COMPARISON INVITED . .. Samples gladly sub- 
mitted any state laboratory for official testing 
as to dependable sensitivity and accuracy. 


COMPLETE DIRECTIONS FURNISHED 
Code BRA—15 cc. $1.80 (less 10% and 2% for cash) 


NoRDEW LABORATORIES 


of Quality” 
NEBRASHA 


“The Mark 
LINCOLN 


Py sencomem: fy! j eomscewne $5 
femme ff) werner If 
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Lederle VETERINARY PRODUCTS ° Biologicals 


° CATTLE 


CARBOZOO 
(A New Anthrax Vaccine) 
Carbozoo is recommended ~~ immuniza- 
tion of cattle, horses, sheep, goats, and 
other animals against ‘anthrax infection. 
Carbozoo is not recommended for animals 
affected with anthrax. In such cases, anti- 
ana serum aeons be administered. 
ce. for sheep, goats, and 
oung  taives anlar six mont ce. f 
orses and cattle. One dose is su 


definite ae 

Pe ges vials (20 large or 40 
small an aS 0 cc. vials (40 large or 80 
small animals). 

The older simultaneous and spore vac- 
cines are available. 


cient for 


ANTI-ANTHRAX SERUM (Curative) 
Dose; From 30 to 100 cc. Continue at 6- 
hour intervals until there is a drop in 
temperature. 
Packages: 100 and 500 cc. vial, of 
equine or bovine origin. 


ABORTION TEST ANTIGEN 


For the rapid agglutination test. 
Package: 20 cc. vial (200 tes 
Illuminating boxes are also available. 


BLACKLEG AGGRESSIN 


Dose: 5 cc. 
Packages: 25, 50, 100 and 250 cc. vials. 


BLACKLEG VACCINE 
(Whole Culture) 
Packages: 25, 50, 100 and 250 ce. 


ANTI-BLACKLEG SERUM (Curative) 
Dose: 30 to 100 cc. intravenously or 


subcutaneously. 
Package: 100 cc. vial. 


ag SEPTICEMIA 
ee SIN 


Dose: 5 cc. for horses and cattle, 2% 
ol for a goats and swine, }% cc. for 


Packages: 25, 50, 100 and 250 ce. vials. 


HEMORRHAGIC SEPTICEMIA 
VACCINE (Whole Culture) 
hemically killed undiluted whole cul- 
ture. 
Dosage: 5 cc. for cattle and horses; 3 to 
5 ce. for swine and sheep; | cc. for fowl. 
Packages: 50 and 250 cc. vials. 





ee SEPTICEMIA 
By 


oe Cattle and horses, dose 
—} ta and goats, dose 10 cc.; 


2c 
treatment: 50 to 100 cc. Repeat in 12 
to 24 hours. 
Packages: 100 and 500 cc. vials. 


MASTITIS MIXED VACCINE 
(Bovine) (Whole Culture) 
aa infectious Mastitis and Garget in 


Dose: 5 cc. per animal. 
Packages: 50 and 250 cc. vials. 


MIXED BACTERIAL VACCINE 
(Bovine) (Whole Culture) 

For Infectious Metritis and retained 
placenta. 

Treatment: 5 cc. per animal and repeat 
in 3 days. 

Prophylazts: 5 ec. for each animal on 
the premises. Repeat in 7 to 14 days. 

Package: 50 cc. vial. 


WHITE SCOURS VACCINE 
(Whole Culture) 


Dose: 5 cc. per animal. 
Package: 50 cc. vial. 


WHITE SCOURS ANTI-SERU M 


‘ pul White Scours in calves and navel-ill 
in foal 
Dose: Prevention, 10 cc.; treatment, TA 
cc. or more as required. Repeat as 
quently as needed. 
Packages: 10, 30 and 100 cc. vials. 


* HORSES 


EQUINE INFLUENZA VACCINE 
(Whole Culture) 

A single 5 cc. dose gives a mild protec- 
tion. Three doses give a more lasting pro- 
tection. 

Packages: 50 and 250 cc. vials. 


EQUINE ANTI-INFLUENZA po 

For lazis use 50 cc.; treatment 
use 3020 400 CC., “and tanh fn 12 to 24 
hours if necessary 

Package: 50 ce. ” vial. 


ANTI-EQUINE ENCEPHALOMYELITIS 
SERUM (Polyvalent) 

Dosage: For prophylazis—50 to 100 cc. 
For treatment—100 to 200 cc., aPTsours. 
intravenously. Repeat in 8 es 

Packages: 100 and 250 cc. 


MALLEIN (Subcutaneous) 
(intra-Palpebral) (Ophthalmic) 
For the diagnosis of Glanders in horses. 


MIXED BACTERIAL VACCINE 
(Equine) (Whole Culture) 
For mixed infections in horses. 
Dose: 5 cc. per animal. 
Package: 50 cc. vial. 


TETANUS ANTITOXIN 


For immunization, 1500 units. For treat- 
ment, from 10,000 to 100,000 units. 

Packages: 1500. and 5000 units in 
—— Or vials; 10,000 and 20,000 units 
n vials. 


TETANUS TOXOID 
(With Alum Precipitate) 


For lasting Prgtectias against tetanus. 
— dose (10 cc.); 5 doses (50 
cc.). 


* HOGS °* 


ANTI-HOG CHOLERA SERUM (Clear) 


When employed on susceptible hogs 
with the proper dosage of Hog Cholera 
Virus it establishes immunity. 

ome: According to directions on 


ce: 100, 250 and 500 cc. 


HOG CHOLERA VIRUS 


Active virus to be used with serum in 
immunizing hogs. 
Packages: 10, 20 and 50 cc. vials. 


MIXED BACTERIAL VACCINE 
(Swine) (Whole Culture) 
For mixed infections i swine. 
e: 5 cc. per anim 
Packages: ec. and "250 ec. vial. 


SWINE ERYSIPELAS SERUM 
Sie in preventing losses from Swine 


Erysipe 
Dose: 10 to 40 cc., according to wei; oe. 


Packages: 50, 100, 250 and 500 cc. 


° SMALL ANIMALS ° 


CANINE DISTEMPER VACCINE 
Laidlaw-Dunkin Method 
For immunizing dogs against Distemper 
(One or two doses of 5 cc.). 
When two doses of vaccine are em- 
Fozed, & ee interval between doses is fror 
days. To ensure life immunit 
virus shook d be given intradermally 14 t 
21 days after the administration of vaccine 
Packages: 1—5 cc. syringe and 2—5 cc 
syringes. 


CANINE DISTEMPER VIRUS 
Laidlaw-Dunkin Method 
For leting the i ization agains: 
Canine Distemper. Use only after vaccin: 
(from 14 to 21 days). 
ackage: 1 dose (10 mg. virus in sy 
ringe with diluent). 





ANTI-CANINE DISTEMPER SERUM 

Prepared by hyperimmunizing dogs wit! 
Canine Distemper Virus ga idlaw-Dun 
kin), and organisms sony lated with the 
complications of distem 

For Passtve Immunity | (0 to 20 days) 
Use yet 

For treatment: 2 ¢ per pound of body 
woe “Repent in “from 6-12 hours till 
symptoms are controlled 

Packages: 10, 30, 50 and 100 ce. vials. 


ANTI-CANINE MIXED INFECTION 
SERUM 


For the various mixed infections in dogs 
and the secondary infections following dis- 
temper. 

Do not qontene with Anti-Canine Dis- 
temper Serw 

Package: 50 ec. vial. 


CANINE RABIES VACCINE 
(One Injection Method) 

Immunizes for approximately one year. 
Repeat annually. 

Both phenvl- and chloroform-killed vac- 
- aa. 

3to5e 

Good results are —_ in the treat- 
ment of exposed animals by the injection 
of 6—5 cc. doses of this vaccine at daily 
intervals. 

Packages: 5 ce. vial, 6—5 cc. vials, 50 
ec. vial (10 doses). 


RABIES VACCINE—6 Dose 
(Dilution Method of Hogyes) 

For the treatment of animals exposed to 
rabies. Six doses of this special, living. 
fixed virus in varying dilutions are given 
over a 6-day period. 

Package: 6 = When ordering, specify 
animal to be treated. 


STAPHYLOCOCCUS TOXOID 
For tenting staphylococcic infections 
such as Pustular Acne, secondary skin in- 
fections of mange and persistent abscesses 
wl “Rosage shou Id be graduated: Small ant 
Dosage shou! e uate mall ani- 
to 2 cc.; large animals — 1.0 to 


+ 10 ce vial. 


FELINE MIXED VACCINE 
(Killed Organisms) 

For the prevention and treatment of dis- 
temper = infectious enteritis complica- 
tions in c: 

Package: 5 ce. vial. 


MIXED BACTERIAL VACCINE 
(Canine) 
For the treatment of mixed infections in 
dogs and the complications of distemper. 


Dosage: 2 cc. 
Package: 20 cc. vial. 


LEDERLE LABORATORIES, Inco., New Yor« 
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ALs - 
: TETANUS 


— Danger and Prevention 

> are em- 

ALS Natural Immunity against Tetanus in horses, 
pak cattle and other animals has never been dem- 
7 onstrated. The constant liability of daily ex- 


posure to injury and subsequent tetanus 
infection therefore emphasizes the necessity 
for a tested prophylactic vaccination. 


on agains’ 
r vaccin: 
us In sy TETANUS TOXOID 
_ (Alum Precipitated) 
dogs wit! 
a Lederle 
. . si insures a definite and practical immunization 
‘ai ; 
. oh against Tetanus. 
ours ‘till A dosage of 10 c.c. is indicated for horses and 
ec. vials. cattle at this season. 
YN Write for Complete Information about 
Tetanus Infection and its prevention 
J - _ 
wing 
hae ihe: LEDERLE LABORATORIES INC. 
30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA NEW YORK 


ne year. 
led vac- 
e treat- 
njection 
at daily 


tals, 50 


osed to 
living, 
2 given 


specify 


ections An immediate protection 
= against Tetanus can be 
icant established by a prophy- 
1.0 to lactic injection of 1500 


units of Tetanus Antitoxin 
Lederle. In treating cases 
that have already devel- 
oped the amount of Anti- 
toxin considered desirable 
to give should be decided 
and administered within 
twenty-four hours. 


ons in 
er. 
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Classified Advertisements CROCK E TT 


For Sale, Wanted. etc., $2.00 for 25 words or less; 
additional words, 8 cents. 25 cents extra when replies 
are sent in care of VETERINARY MEDICINE. 














DOG WORLD, monthly magazine, all breeds, all dog 
subjects, $2.00 per year, $3.00 two years. Can furnish 
any dog book published. Judy Publishing Company, 
Judy Bldg., 3323 Michigan Blvd, Chicago. 





Microscopical fecal examination for worm ova. Blood 
examination for microfilaria. Skin scrapings examined. 
Price per_examination, $2.00. Liberal discount to veter- i jas) 


St. oe Lar bBEe [Te 


WANTED: C pales of the January, February and March 
1935 issues of VETERINARY MEDICINE. Your sub- 
scription will be advanced one month for each magazine vite i 4 
returned. Veterinary Medicine Corp., 75 East Wacker aint ase 

AF. 


Drive, Chicago, IIl. i BAL i | Aide aA ay 


, ng Poeoes a established emerinnty ie “7 
arge Michigan city rare opportunity for an A-1 smal 

animal practitioner and good horse man. $3,000 down pay- Comfortable rooms with sleep inspiring 
ment required. Address No. 127, care of VETERINARY beds, private bath, ceiling fans, and circu- 
MEDICINE. lating hot water. Splendid food in the 


Crockett Coffee “wee > “- 
FOR SALE OR LEASE: High-class horse and dog LARGE 
FRO ou 450 











practice, Long Island, New York. Owner retiring. Mod- 
ern house; dog hospital, kennels, etc., up to date. Man SPACIOUS 
must be experienced. Address No. 126, care of VETER- ROOMS WITH BATH A DAY 


INARY MEDICINE. s A N A Wi T 0) Nl t O 


FOR SALE: Veterinary practice, drugs, equipment and 
home in splendid dairy territory. Practice established 25 TEXAS 
years. Veterinarian died recently. For sale by his widow. 
Address No. 129, care of VETERINARY MEDICINE. 

















weg hd LIQUID BLISTER— 
VALU $1.00 VETERINARIAN 


SEYMOUR -:- WISCONSIN 


ye 


How to Obtain: Just write and say you have never used or re- 
ceived a sample bottle of Harlton's Liquid Blister, using your Oct. Ist, 1934 
professional letterhead or card. Upon receipt of your wwe cr. St, ° 
one 4-oz. bottle of Harlton's Liquid Blister, value $1.00 . 0 . bad 
will be sent postpaid . . . without charge . . . for trial in | am having very marked suc- 

cess in the treatment of various 


your practice. 
IMPORTANT NOTICE ee F — . 
This offer is only for Veterinarians who have never received a conditions with your liquid blis- 
sample. Samples limited one to a customer. ter and like it very much, fact 


DETROIT VETERINARY SUPPLY CO. is | simply cannot be without 
Detroit, Michigan Box 421 Windsor, Ontario | ‘t-” R. C. Finkle. 








$1.00 Value Free 




















MAINE VETERINARIAN DIES 


oe 99 John F. Fahey, Bridgton; Maine, 63, died 
June 10th at the Eye and Ear Infirmary, Port- 
land, following an emergency operation. 


CANINE DISTEMPER COMPOUND Doctor Fahey was a graduate of the veterinary 
. department of McGill University. Following 

‘‘Dejem’’ is decidedly beneficial to his graduation, he served three years as vet- 
dogs with DISTEMPER. It also erinarian with the British government, _— 
: ia ; On 


controls the severe sickness following | the Boer War, seeing service in Africa. On 
. Sations, his return to the United States, he entered the 
inocu Bureau of Animal Industry, from which he 
“Dejem” 16 oz. size, 1 bot. retired a few years ago after a service of 27 

$6.75, 6 bot. years. On retirement from the Bureau, he 


Mangan & Co., aeniinn established a small animal hospital in his home. 


294-298 E. 161st St. New York Doctor Fahey is survived by his widow, a 
brother and a sister. 


o 
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Are the Vitamins in it— 


when a dry 


food is 


placed before the dog? 


The problem of oxidation of unstable vitamins has 
been met in Gaines Food. By a patented process, 
approved by the highest authorities, vitamins A, D 
and G are now 


Sealed Against Oxidation 
Again, the manufacturers of Gaines Food have taken 
immediate advantage of the most recent scientific 
developments in canine nutrition. The delivery of 
vitamins in a complete food, at the time of feeding, 
is now assured, tests having proved the stability of 
those sealed vitamins. 


And what of Starches? 
To make up for the lack of ptyalin in the saliva, 
Gaines Food contains 


Starch-Splitting Enzymes 
In the presence of moisture, these enzymes split 
starch cells and so make available the benefits of the 
vegetable and cereal content in Gaines Food. 


Proven worthy of Your Confidence 
Manufactured according to recommendations of Dr. 
John W. Patton, B.S. A., M.S., D. V. M., biologi- 
cally tested and fed successfully through four gen- 
erations, utilizing the most advanced scientific knowl- 
edge in compounding ingredients, Gaines Food has 
won the confidence of many veterinarians, and de- 
serves yours. A test will prove it. We shall gladly 
send samples and full information. Please mention 
Veterinary Medicine when writing. 








» « 


Many veterinarians are selling Gaines Food 
to their clients. If you are interested in 
this profitable side line, naturally allied to 
your work, please write for details. 


GAINES company 


BOX H2, SHERBURNE, N. Y. 


wo forms—granular c.0ro AIM TiAl 
GAMES N/E COOKED COOKED| pad and Milk Meal; AINES RUNCHON 


hardened Krunchon —_caemenr 
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An Effective Remedy 
for SKIN DISEASES 
in all animals .... 


ODYLEN 


VVVVVVVVVV VV VV VV 


DYLEN is a clear yellowish liquid, 
O the active constituent of which is 
Mitigal,* an organic sulphur compound. 
The reliability of Odylen in the treat- 
ment of all types of eczema and 
mange, especially the follicular or de- 
modectic type, has given it the leading 
position among the preparations used 


for skin diseases. 


ODYLEN 


Trademark Reg. U. S. Pat Off. 


Supplied in one pint containers as well as 


in four ounce bottles. 


Informative literature and prices on request. 


*Mitigal (trademark), brand of neosulfine. 


& 


WINTHROP 
CHEMICAL COMPANY, 


New York, N. Y. 


Factories: 
Rensselaer, N. Y. — 


INC. 
Windsor, Ont. 


Windsor, Ont. 
A4AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA 
Sh RRM RENE 
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FILSOL 


Hays 
A safe and effective treatment for Canine 
Filariasis. 


Sold to the Veterinary Profession only in 
30 Cc. Rubber Stoppered Vials. $1.50 each. 


Manufactured by 
Southern Ampoule Company 


268 Spring Street ATLANTA, GEORGIA 











John F. Ryan, 87, died at his home in River- 
side, Illinois, June 27, 1935. Doctor Ryan was 
graduated from the Montreal Veterinary Col 
lege in 1877 and immediately located in Chi- 
cago for practice. He was associated with the 
faculty of the Chicago Veterinary College from 
the time of its establishment in 1883 until 1914. 
After his retirement from the Chicago Veter- 
inary College, he moved to LaGrange, Illinois, 
where he practiced for a few years, and v 
retirement, went to live in Riverside, anothc. 
suburb of Chicago. 


W. Lester Hollister, 56, Avon, Illinois, die« 


of pneumonia, June 20, 1935. Doctor Hollister 
served as a private in the Spanish-American 


TONAMINE 


Builds up Small Animals 


TT ONAMINE builds up the strength of 
convalescent animals and undernour- 
ished puppies. Restores the appetite of 
run-down small animals. Successfully of- 
fers Vitamins B, G and D as a supplement 
to regular diet. Also is rich in food value 
and good for distemper. Tonamine is the 
ideal reconstructive. 
Chart at right shows what a 
daily dose of only 8 cc. of Tona- 
mine will do for a rat whose 
system has been depleted of Vita- 
min B Complex. Rat X fed 
Tonamine in addition to Vitamin 
B tree food. Rat Y fed Vitamin 


B free food only. Write for free 
booklet ! 





R. J. STRASENBURGH CO. 


Rochester, N. Y. 
Pharmaceutical Chemists Since 1886 
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SINCE 1900 


War, and as a second lieutenant in the Veter- 


inary Corps of the World War. He was a 
sraduate of the Chicago Veterinary College 
n 1910, and since 1912 has lived and practiced 
in Avon. At the time of his death, he was em- 
ployed by the State of Illinois. The deceased 
‘ survived by his widow and one sister. 





That cotton seed meal, where used as a part 
of the ration, is not to blame for udder ail- 
ients in cows, is the conclusion from prac- 
tical tests by R. P. Hotis and T. E. Woodward 
of the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


163 Varick Street ... 





GUARANTEED TO GIVE SATISFACTION 


NY 
ACCEPTED AND USED BY THE PROFESSION 
In the treatmeht of Splints, Spavins, Sidebones, 


Curbs, Inflamed Tendons, Bursal Lameness, etc. 
“yy. A. C. HAS NEVER BEEN SUCCESSFULLY IMITATED" 


CARTER-LUFF CHEMICAL CO., HUDSON, N.Y. 


When Abscesses result from 


Skin Wounds, 


Friction from the Harness, etc. 


a comfortably hot poultice of Antiphlogistine will produce the happiest results. 


It encourages early healing with complete absence, or a minimum, of scar 
tissue, and the skin is left soft and supple. 


Antiphlogistine protects the surrounding parts from spread of the infection. 


ANTIPHLOGISTINE 


THE DENVER CHEMICAL MFG. CO. 
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PRICES 








SINGLE BOTTLE $ 2.00 
“DOZEN 
1 BOTTLE FREE 5.00 
Yavozen 
2 BOTTLES FREE 8.00 
1 DOZEN 
4 BOTTLES FREE 15.00 
\ 2 DOZEN 
4 BOTTLES FREE 25.00 






FOR PRICES IN CANADA 


write to 










Wingate Chemical Co, 
Montreal 
AGENTS SOUTHERN STATES 
Kentucky Serum Co. 
LOUISVILLE, Ky, 












The United States Lines have retained Dr. 
Wm. H. Dohm, 736 West End Ave., New York 
City, as veterinary supervisor of the kennel 
service in all their ships. Veterinary super- 
vision of the handling of pet passengers on 
these ships will prove a boon to the importer 
of new blood lines in small animals. In the 
past, the mortality, particularly of dogs 
brought into this country by boat, has been 
high-during the first two weeks after their 
arrival from distemper, pneumonia and ex- 


posure. 








Greasy Heels, 


New York, N. Y. 
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Jen-Sal 


For Taking Blood Samples . . . Efficiently . . . Quickly . . 














“MARVEL TEMPER” 
Stainless Steel Needles 


California Style: Needle with Ring ® Durable 











Ech |= — sass ® Tough 


Note the New Jen- 








— ® Non-Bending 
Sal Poin —- , Finished with the most modern needle 


manufacturing equipment at the Jensen- 
Salsbery Laboratories. 








J. 


J. 


Marvel Temper’ Stainless Needles Without Rings 


Packaged in Glass Tubes Containing Six 3 ‘ 
Needles or Single Needle in Envelopes. @A Straight Tapered Point 


S. 36150—I5 Gauge California Bleeding Needles @ Pierces the Skin Readily 


Each $0.25 Pkg. 6 $1.50 ‘ 
& 
(15 Gauge Sent on Unspecified Orders) a — sven Edge 
on-Plugging 


S. 36162—I4 Gauge California Bleeding Needles 
Each $0.25 Pkg. 6 $1.50 Chrome-plated ring swaged on securely. 





Rustless steel stylet, triangle end. 
(Prices subject to 10% and 2% discount) 


Each $0.20 Pkg. 6 $1.20 
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INSECT BITES annoy animals as well as humans. 
A 10% solution of 


THERAPOGEN 


when applied on the animal not only alleviates the 
itching, but for a time actually repels 
the insects. 


Samples and literature on request 
* 
THEODORE MEYER EST. 


213 S. 10TH STREET 














